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“When the way of Earth accords with that of Heaven, 
and that of Man with both, all things prosper. The good will 
of Heaven is seen in fair weather and fertile fields; its anger, 
in earthquakes, storms, and famine. The voice of the people 
is also the voice of Heaven.” This, or something like this, is 
what pious men believed and said in China, perhaps four 
thousand years ago. And in the same way the Greeks, before 
the age of questioning, thought of the Horai, Justice, Peace, 
and Fair Order, as principles operating both in the orderly 
course of Nature and in that made known in the laws of the 
tribe and the city. 

We look back at these beliefs as evidences of naive sim- 
plicity, and say in our clumsy way that men then were identi- 
fying the laws of morality with those of Nature, or their own 
inner life with the external succession of physical phenomena. 
The truth rather is that they did not identify, because they 
did not recognize a possible contrast or opposition. These 
ancient beliefs represent a profound conviction, the inevitable 
strength of which is apparent as soon as we consider it clearly 
and without sophistication. How could it be otherwise, if 
Nature is indeed our parent, than that the parent-stock should 
corroborate and support the essence of its offshoots; that our 
perfection should be its proper flowering, and its effluences 


* Read as the president’s address at the Annual Meeting of the Western Divi- 
sion of the American Philosophical Association, held at the University of Illinois, 
April 9-11, 1925. 
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and motions continuous with every pulse of our life, moral 
and physical alike? 

We might expect something like this to be the belief of all 
who explain man by Nature. But in our own times it has been 
the “naturalists” themselves who have uttered the sharpest 
contradictions of this creed. Listen to Thomas Huxley, in 
1893: 

The practice of that which is ethically best—what we call goodness 
or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed 
to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. . . . . 
Let us understand once for all that the ethical progress of society de- 
pends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still less running away from 
it, but combating it.* 

Hearken to a still more poignant note of sadness and divorce, 
ten years later in date, from Bertrand Russell: 


How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can so powerless a crea- 
ture as Man preserve his aspirations untarnished? A strange mystery it 
is that Nature, omnipotent but blind, in the revolutions of her secular 
hurryings through the abysses of space, has brought forth at last a child, 
subject still to her power, but gifted with sight, with knowledge of good 
and evil, with the capacity of judging all the works of his unthinking 
Mother. .... Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipo- 
tent matter rolls on its relentless way.* 


A mystery indeed, even a paradox, and as such to bejex- 
plained only by a great change in men’s thought of Nature. 
The ancients who accepted simply and without qualification 
the continuity of man’s natural and spiritual life thought of 
Nature’s law as something that knew exceptions and might be 
broken—though in the end it always prevailed against the 
monster or the rebel. The stars in their courses fight against 
Sisera—but Sisera may fight back, though at his peril. Thus 
the identification of the natural law with the moral was pos- 
sible without nullifying the latter by a mere identity of all 
that is with what ought to be. 


? Huxley, “Evolution and Ethics,” Romanes Lecture. 
* Russell, The Free Man’s Worship. 
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But there came a time when men ceased to think of Nature 
as Alma Parens, and natural necessity, no longer simply domi- 
nant, became all absorbing. Now nothing can happen within 
Nature which is not “natural.” This is the Nature of Galileo 
—and of Kant—and of modern science. ‘‘Nature,” says Gali- 
leo, “is the sum of those true and necessary things, which 
could not possibly be otherwise.’* And Kant, “Nature is the 
existence of things, in so far as it is determined by universal 
laws.” 

This view of Nature has become so indispensable, and 
therefore so inveterate, that to many men any alternative 
seems inconceivable. But I would maintain that it is itself 
the counterpart and projected image of a certain state of the 
soul. It was true of the medieval man, as of the Greek—the 
“evil” in things apart—that to him Nature was something to 
be accepted, contemplated, sympathetically appreciated, 
rather than something to be subdued to the control of man. 
The things there had a “nature” and life of their own, which 
went its own way by a hidden current, or maintained itself 
essentially unchanged, so long as the thing endured. Like our- 
selves, they might be enslaved, but their souls would remain 
their own. Their “essences” and “qualities” and “forms” 
were not to be exhausted by any definition. Each thing és 
what it is. There is truth in the feeling of the child, as it 
broods over pebbles or flowers with a deep sense of Being and 
of mysterious Distinction, or a solemn pondering of what they 
really mean. We talk of the abstractness of scholasticism; 
but what it meant, at least, with all its clumsy-sounding es- 
sences, and haecceities, and quiddities, was loyally to confess 
the reality of the individual. 

Now I am very well aware that various labels, intended to 
express the excessively antiquated and supposedly irrational 
character of such a view as this of what men call “Nature,” 
* Galileo, “Dialogo,” Opere, I, 174; Cassirer, Erkenntnisproblem, I, 389. 

* Kant, Prolegomena, sec. 14. 
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may be applied. Some will murmur—or shout—“survival of 
primitive animism.” Others will say that the pondering of 
hidden meaning, or the sense of symbolic value, is a symptom 
of idleness or passivity. The grown man turns his pebbles and 
flowers into instruments of action, and learns what they really 
mean by doing something with them. Still others—quite 
rightly—will point out the inadequate knowledge of mathe- 
matics as having much to do with the subordinate place as- 
signed to quantity and relation in the ancient conception of 
the natural world. And there will be some to indicate politely 
the likelihood of a defensive complex and a substitution fan- 
tasy to save the fantast from the unpleasant recognizing of 
a kind of world which he does not like. 

The kind of world which the fantast does not like! But is 
there any such world? The world we know has to be seen or 
imagined; it is always a “fantasy’’; and the point of view from 
which it is seen or fantasized is always taken by some election 
of the fantast. This is as true of the world the scientist sees 
as it is of the world seen by the poet. But the world of modern 
science has become so huge and so complex that we lose our- 
selves in its multiplicity, and forget that, like every perspec- 
tive, it had a point of origin in the gaze of its first beholders. 

What the choice was which determined that point of 
origin in this case, and with it the directing lines of all the long 
labor of projective construction which has been the task of 
three hundred years, may be seen very clearly in the state- 
ments of Galileo and of Hobbes, his disciple. It is a choice for 
analysis of a sort which will make possible the control of 
Nature by man. The defining hypothesis which determines 
the method, and therefore its results, is about as follows: If 
men are to control Nature, they must be able to predict and 
foresee. This means that they must be able to deduce the con- 
sequent phenomena from any given state of phenomena. But 
exact deduction is mathematical deduction. Consequently, 
the given phenomena and their consequences in every case— 
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that is, the whole of “apparent” Nature—must be exhausted 
by mathematical analysis, and what cannot be ‘“mathema- 
tized,” as, for example, sense-qualities, is “unreal” or 
“subjective.’”” 

This hypothesis proceeds from a predilection very char- 
acteristic of the Renaissance, the desire for power. It is the 
choice of Faust as he turns his back on the traditional wisdom 
of the ancient schools. In the case of Galileo and that of most 
of his greater successors, it has been accompanied by the con- 
viction that this is also the way to knowledge and insight, since 
pure intelligibility is mathematical intelligibility. But even 
now—or now more than ever—the many appreciate the re- 
sults of such an analysis in terms of control rather than in 
those of understanding, and sympathize with the scientist as 
an engineer rather than as a theorist. 

And as often happens, while the thoughts of the mass of 
mankind are mistaken in detail, their feelings have a certain 
broad truth of aim and tendency. It is interesting to look 
back at some of the objections of the Scholastic and other ad- 
versaries of the “new philosophy of Nature.” Wrong as they 
were sometimes in supposing that guesses at teleology could 
do the work of investigation and experiment, or that the ap- 
plication of mathematical analysis must be altogether external 
and abstract, there were some of their contentions which, 
speaking philosophically, were just. They were right in in- 
sisting on the ontological status of sensible qualities as imme- 
diately known; and they were right in feeling that no general 
law can exhaust the whole meaning and interest of any in- 
dividual thing. But the radical empiricism which attaches it- 
self to the individual in this way leads straight toward some 
sort of mysticism, noble or base, futilely absurd, or the germ in 
feeling of a new life in thought or action. 

We can see very clearly the limitations of the “scientific” 
view, and also its sources, when we think of it as applied to 


°E.g., see Hobbes, Concerning Body, chap. i, sec. 6; chap. vi, secs. 1 and 5. 
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human beings. Whenever what we desire is to manage and 
control men in the mass, we are satisfied with statistics, en- 
gineering, or general laws of behavior, the more quantitative 
the better. The architect who wishes to know just what ele- 
vator capacity an office building must have to handle its 
crowds at the rush hours needs to know such things as av- 
erage speed of walking, average cubic capacity, average 
weight, presumable common occupation or errand. He does 
not need to know the private preoccupations or tempers of 
the inhabitants of his beehive. Any manager of men in the 
mass—the administrator, the officer, the foreman, the poli- 
tician—is not interested in what they are as individuals, so 
long as a rough general control is adequate for his purpose. 
We feel no objection to this in the case of the architect or the 
engineer, who have quasi-physical situations to meet; but we 
resent it as an insult when, as is so often the case, the propa- 
gandist, the politician, or the professional manager supposes 
that some routine procedure will be quite sufficient to lead us, 
individually, in the way in which he desires us to go. And our 
resentment is so much the hotter as the values involved are 
matters of intimate concern and appreciation. Efforts to sell 
one oil stock may be mildly annoying; the rough-and-ready 
book agent is either amusing or exasperating; but the man 
who tries to “sell” religion is infuriating. These people, we 
feel, may know a little about human nature; but for them to 
suppose that they know enough is an insult to it in general, 
and especially to us in particular. 

How different is the attitude of the artist, the lover, or the 
friend! And how different is the man they see! The differ- 
ence in attitude and interest has made a profound difference 
in insight, and we are sure that the individual’s nature and 
value are not exhausted or expressed in general external re- 
lations. We value him for what he essentially and qualita- 
tively is, and not for the use to which he can be put, or even 
for what he does. 
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Now in this human application we are quite ready to ac- 
cept as valid both of the attitudes which I have been de- 
scribing, and the views of human nature which they carry 
with them as both measurably true, though the second ob- 
viously has a far deeper truth than the first. But in the case 
of Nature at large we commonly take what we call “science,” 
which has issued from the desire to control, as telling us what 
Nature really is; whereas “poetry,” which has issued from the 
need to appreciate, to sympathize, and to comprehend, is com- 
monly regarded as beautiful but objectively unreal. 

Is this division not a great cause for the lack of calm and 
poise, the felt presence of inner conflict and disunion, which 
has been noticed as distinguishing the temper of the modern 
man from that exhibited in classical literature? The classical 
man might feel very differently in regard to Nature, according 
to mood or occasion; he never thought of doubting his deep 
inner identity with it, heedless though it might seem of his 
woe or joy, nor did he ever think of controlling it, except in 
very partial and limited ways. As has been said, Nature for 
him was there to be contemplated, to be understood if possi- 
ble, but not to be subdued. And the attitude of the medieval 
man—except for the Christian intensification of the conflict 
between flesh and spirit, and its projection into external Na- 
ture—was much the same. But since the Renaissance, West- 
ern mankind has set out for the conquest of the natural world, 
and the organized tactics and strategy of that conquest, with 
their various corollaries, has become its truth. The demands 
of thought and action are to be satisfied by the sciences, which 
are true. Those of feeling and imagination are to be satisfied 
by poetry, which is beautiful but not true. 

This is precisely the line taken by Tyndall in his once- 
famous “Belfast Address.” And what is it but the mid-Vic- 
torian revision of the twofold truth doctrine of the early 
Renaissance—except that “truth” is now become the exclu- 
sive property of the sciences? Well meant as Tyndall’s sug- 
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gestion was, it reveals a fundamental defect in the civilization 
which produced it, a grievous division in the souls of men. 
Seriously adopted, it separates science from the concrete life 
of intelligence, and reduces poetry at best to a gracious orna- 
ment of life, or a delicate comment on human motives and 
desires. None of the greatest poetry could have been made by - 
men who believed this. And in its last consequences, it leads 
straight to the cynical conclusion that science is the developed 
technique for the satisfaction of human desires, while phi- 
losophy is the technique for their justification. Indeed, some- 
thing very like this is the actual though unavowed program of 
some who believe that we “have brought it excellently far 
indeed.” But for others, more sincere or more thoughtful, de- 
animated Nature, the fantasm and echo of man’s desire for 
mastery, has overridden and negated his other desires, and so 
produced the dualistic pessimism expressed by Huxley and by 
Russell. 

The return to unity must be sought in feeling, thought, 
and action. We must rediscover the deep levels at which the 
life that is in us is felt as one with the life in Nature. The 
mystics of all ages have asserted that the lost unity was re- 
coverable, in a higher form, by a felt apprehension of our real 
identity with external Nature in some Ancestral Being or 
Primal Self. To the man who attains this cosmic conscious- 
ness, they declare, his separateness from the objective world 
becomes a provisional and educative illusion; he sees in that 
world the work and experience of a self-possessing and enjoy- 
ing Spirit with which he has become as one, and which is the 
common life of all that he has hitherto taken as separate, him- 
self included. What was at first dimly felt becomes knowl- 
edge, and he is sure (to use the words of a modern mystic), 
that “‘all these beings and personalities must root down in one 
ultimate Life and Intelligence; all of them in the end and deep 
down must have a common purpose and object of existence— 
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and in that thought there is liberation, in that thought there 
is rest.’ 

The type of immediate feeling and conviction which un- 
derlies such ideas as these is, of course, often explained as a 
psychological accident of our nature, possessing no such meta- 
physical significance as is mistakenly given to it by the mys- 
tics. I wish to maintain, on the contrary, that it is a perfectly 
normal phase of experience, not to be explained away, of 
which any adequate philosophy must take account; and that, 
in fact, some immediate feeling, assurance, and decision of 
this general type underlies and precedes all definite, organized 
thinking, including that kind of thinking which ends by deny- 
ing it. Finally, I believe that it may be maintained that any 
effort to organize all our thinking and all our experience—in 
a word, any complete philosophy—must ultimately make use 
of some sort of “feeling” and “intuition.” 

When I say that this experience is perfectly normal, I do 
not mean that most of us enjoy it in any developed or explicit 
form. But we all possess it in rudiment and germ, and it is as 
essential and ultimate a constituent of human experience as 
what we call “sensation.” We all see colors and hear tones, 
though we cannot all get out of them what the artist does in 
one way, or the scientist in another. But the sensing itself is 
an ultimate act. Neither the apprehension nor the appre- 
hended quality, e.g., “red,” can be reduced to terms of any- 
thing else, and, specifically, not to terms of physical stimulus 
or physiological process. The sense-quality is there, it is pre- 
sented, and it must be taken account of as real. Its value is 
not merely evidential and symptomatic, as indicating the 
presence of certain natural processes and relations; but it has 
a nature and value of its own. For the purposes of meta- 
physics, the sense-qualities and their aesthetic values have a 
prima facie reality and importance; they are metaphysically 


"Edward Carpenter, The Art of Creation, p. 34. 
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primary, not secondary or tertiary. And natural science itself 
at present seems ready to discard the Galilean tradition to the 
contrary as having served its day. 

In a word, when we once begin to attend to the qualitative 
aspect of experience, we note that the qualities are there, and 
that they are what they are, explain them by supposed causes 
or conditions as you will. We note further that they cannot 
be identified with these causes or conditions, either as to na- 
ture or as to value. 

Now in much the same way as men usually hear sounds 
and see colors, so they also have the sort of sense or feeling 
which in a few develops and expands into mystical intuition 
or cosmic consciousness. The organ of this rudimentary sense 
is apparently the whole man. It presumably has its physio- 
logical basis in the general life of the organism, and is to be 
classed psychologically under ‘“‘coenaesthesia.” But it is co- 
enaesthesia objectified. It is, in this rudimentary form, a 
vague but massive sense and feeling of Unitary Being, a Being 
in which other things and I are continuously though not in- 
distinguishably one. When it is somewhat more developed, 
it brings with it a considerable enhancement of emotional 
value, by imparting to the observer the apparent stability and 
calm of Nature in the large, and to observed Nature the re- 
sponsiveness and animate enjoyment of the observer. Beyond 
this, it expands or intensifies in some instances into the cosmic 
consciousness described by Bucke, the third stage of con- 
sciousness of Carpenter (who has given one of the best ac- 
counts of it), or the unio mystica of the Christian saints. But 
in its simplest form, I believe it is universally and constantly 
present, the perpetual ground bass of all our varied experi- 
ence. And in this form, it is not only normal but indispensable. 
The individual in whom it is markedly lacking, however un- 
impaired his logical powers, is likely to be emotionally un- 
stable, and ineffective in action. 

In regard to the extremer and fully developed form of this 
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affective sense of union with Being, or what is usually called 
“mystic intuition,” and the question of its significance or 
truth, I do not mean to say much here. It appears to me en- 
tirely normal, in the sense that it is the intensification of an 
experience which we all have, and that it is fruitful. In those 
who possess it, it appears to be not only a tranquillizing and 
stabilizing influence, but an actual source of light and power. 
The discussions of it have been too often influenced by the 
pretensions made to its possession by ignoble and self-seeking 
charlatans, or by too exclusive attention to the instances of 
it in connection with a given religious tradition. The inde- 
pendent mystics deserve more consideration from psycholo- 
gists and philosophers than they have hitherto received; es- 
pecially those of our own time. Such men as George Russell 
in Ireland, Edward Carpenter in England, and Walt Whitman 
in our own country, all of them remarkable in different ways 
both for literary powers and for practical influence, have given 
us explicit accounts of this experience and its effects which 
cannot be denied or despised, and which ought not to be neg- 
lected. And in the case of the two former, this experience has 
been made the basis of a reflective theory or philosophy which 
is logically as well as aesthetically and ethically impressive. 
These men are, to be sure, primarily poets or seers rather 
than philosophers. But they illustrate what I believe to be 
true of all the greater philosophies as well—that all the great 
constructive systems have had their source, avowedly or im- 
plicitly, in some immediate assurance, some direct apprehen- 
sion or feeling of union with reality. It is this that gave their 
authors what might be called “metaphysical courage,” what 
Hegel called der Mut der Wahrheit. What was feeling be- 
comes idea, and the idea expands into its appropriate system, 
often to lead back into enriched feeling again, whether as “re- 
turn to the One,” or as the amor intellectualis Dei, or as the 
Geniessen des Absoluten Geistes. 
Bergson has argued that all philosophies arise from intui- 
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tions, that their discursive logic is, as it were, secondary and 
derivative. But it should also be noticed that these intuitions 
are predilections, that they are feelings in the affective sense. 
Parmenides had a religious devotion to Being. Plotinus loved 
the One, and knew It in his own soul before he came to union 
with It as the First. Spinoza had set his heart on attaining 
aliquid aeternum ; it was a certain good, he felt sure to begin 
with, whether it could be attained or not. His delight was in 
Eternity and Totality. Blessedness lay in coming to ‘“‘a knowl- 
edge of the union which the mind has with the whole of 
Nature,” and in having “many others” come to this knowl- 
edge with him.* It is perfectly clear from what he says in the 
Treatise on Improving the Understanding that it was such as- 
surances and elections as these which underlay and produced 
the definitions, axioms, and postulates with which the Ethics 
begins, and which it then proceeds to develop. They are not 
arbitrary or unmotivated, as has sometimes been objected; 
they are the ideas which his feelings and intuitions have pro- 
duced as their appropriate expression. The mystical roots of 
Plato’s and of Hegel’s philosophies are not so readily laid bare 
in a brief statement. Here I can oniy suggest that Plato was 
absolutely certain of the Perfect, and that Hegel was pos- 
sessed by the self-realizing energy of Spirit. In short, the fin- 
ished metaphysician is a man who is fundamentally certain 
of what he means himself, and therefore of what things mean. 
His metaphysic is a continuous comment upon things, a trans- 
lation of them into his fundamental meaning. His affective 
certainty and adhesion becomes a logical certainty, the theme 
which he develops into a whole symphony according to his 
skill. He finds the secret of the universe in his own heart, and 
the image and echo of his spirit everywhere. 

If the objection arise—as, of course, it does—that this 
makes the procedure of the metaphysician highly arbitrary as 
compared with that of the scientist, I must return to my for- 


® De Intellectus Emendatione, I (ed. Van Vloten and Land), 6. 
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mer statements, and complete them by certain conclusions as 
to the nature of all theorizing. In the first place, then, and 
again, the general method of the natural sciences has itself 
arisen from two predilections—the desire for power over Na- 
ture, and the preference for the mathematical type of order 
and intelligibility. And all general and method-determining 
hypotheses have a similar origin, in the choice or preference 
of some good to be attained in action or set before the spirit 
in speculation. But further, and most inclusively, every kind 
of knowledge, from perception on, has a like connection with 
feeling and interest. 

In what follows, to be brief, I shall mean by “good” any 
quality or condition immediately appreciated or enjoyed; by 
“hypothesis” any principle of order and connection in experi- 
ence, whether in perception, in ordinary thinking and acting, 
or in the most inclusive theorizing, and whether we are reflec- 
tively aware of this principle or not; and by “fundamental” 
or “methodical hypothesis” a principle of this kind controlling 
a wide range or important type of theorizing, as in the case 
of the sciences. The thesis to be maintained is, then, that 
every hypothesis is rooted in an interest in some good. 

In the case of perception, this good is often something to 
which the individual is natively or hereditarily predisposed, 
e.g., locomotion, and in that case the hypothesis is unconscious 
or preconscious, but presumably arose from feeling in the 
past. Thus, the infant learns to reach and grasp and walk out 
of its native enjoyment of such activities, and in doing so 
learns to perceive the spatial relations and objects connected 
with them. If he grows up in the midst of modern civilization, 
he learns to perceive cars and trains and other like things out 
of his natural interest in motion and in moving about himself. 
The savage child, looking at such things for the first time, 
would not see them as the definite things we do, because, while 
he has the interest, it has not in his case yet become connected 
with these elements of sense. I am reminded of the instance, 
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used by James in a different connection, of the boats of Captain 
Cook and the Sandwich islanders. The islanders were absorb- 
ingly interested in the ship’s long boats; but to the great ship 
itself they gave as little heed as to a mountain or to a tree in 
the forest. 

Of course, the whole process of perceiving is vastly more 
complicated than this schematic account. And, in particular, 
the parts played by one’s native tongue, and the social system 
in which one lives, must be pointed out in this connection. 
Words, customs, institutions, common activities, all supply 
what might be called perceptual models for the child, into 
which native interests have already flowed and become set, 
and which now become preformed moulds and centers of ap- 
plication for his own interests. And the class of distasteful 
objects raises a question. I can only suggest in passing that 
distaste and aversion sometimes appear as the negatives of 
positive interests, and sometimes as also connected with what 
were once positive interests, but are contrary to the interests 
now preferred. 

In short, at the core of every perception of a definite ob- 
ject or thing there is an interest, faint, customary, or tradi- 
tional as that interest may now be in many instances. With- 
out selective and grouping interests, no things, but a welter of 
sense-qualities. And back of the interest, or constituting the 
interest, is a feeling. 

In the case of the particular sciences, a brief mention of 
three examples from the most transparent of them, mathe- 
matics, must suffice for this occasion. It seems quite clear 
from Burnet’s reconstruction of Pythagorean mathematics 
that it was an original interest and preference for spatial forms 
and patterns which determined the dominance of geometry 
over arithmetic in ancient mathematics, with all its fateful 
consequences. Descartes’ intense interest in unity of method 
led him to work out the “combination of algebra with geome- 
try” which produced analytic geometry. And in the case of 
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Leibniz we can see how the need to satisfy both his interest 
in rigorous logical continuity and his interest in respecting 
and recognizing concrete individual difference produced the 
Calculus as its appropriate mathematical expression. 

This brings us back to the fundamental or methodical hy- 
pothesis. Every such hypothesis must meet two requirements. 
First, it must define or imply a procedure which makes the 
analysis of the presented phenomena possible. From mere 
presentations they become data, and then these data are 
analyzed into “elements.” What are data is a matter of se- 
lection, and what are to be taken as elements is also a matter 
of selection. And selection implies interest, and a principle of 
choice. Second, it must set the “eleinents,” thus analytically 
defined, in a unique and unequivocal order or pattern. This 
is what theory or explanation means. The explanatory prin- 
ciple must determine the place of each and every element in 
relation to all the others. Any inability to define elements, on 
the one hand, or looseness of relation, on the other, is a sign 
of inadequate hypothesis, of vague or inconsistent principles. 

Note that we do not go beyond the experience which is in 
process of interpretation for confirmation by some external 
reality. When we speak of verification by fact, we must re- 
member that what the relevant facts are is determined by our 
hypothetical principle. So-called “correspondence” is a symp- 
tomatic result of truth, not a cause of it. The theory stands 
or falls as one, principle and facts together. Any theory is 
valid which sets the “facts” in the significant order prescribed 
by its own principle, so as to express the value or meaning for 
which it stands. 

Notice also that the qualities of experience are not re- 
duced or removed. Some aspect of them is selected as ele- 
mental or fundamental by the hypothesis; but what is mean- 
ingless, irrelevant, or unreal from one point of view, may have 
a wealth of meaning from another. The machines of Nature, 
as Leibniz said, are so fashioned that our analysis of them can 
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never discover “a part which is not itself a machine”; that is 
to say, which is not itself a system supporting an interest 
or idea. 

It follows from this that we cannot form an adequate 
philosophy of Nature, either human or physical, by the use 
of any one type of theory, more particularly of the natural- 
science type. There are as many valid theories, each in its 
own way and kind, as there are possible significant orders or 
patterns. And there are as many possible orders—logical- 
mathematical, mathematico-physical, ethical, aesthetic—as 
there are fundamental wills and powers in the spirit which is 
in man and beyond man. Everyone who apprehends the ideal 
in any degree or form is to that extent a metaphysician. The 
philosopher must take account of every phase of knowledge 
and of culture, of the products of the arts as well as of those 
of the sciences, and accord some ontological status to the 
formative ideas of each and every one of them. 

Some ontological status, since the web of logical or aes- 
thetic order is always on the background of some categorical 
affirmation, an assertion, implicit or express, of some good, a 
selection of value, which makes possible a judgment of pur- 
pose defining the unity within which alone the order may be 
discovered, invented, or created. 

But a good has to be felt before it is judged. And all our 
immediate apprehensions and feelings of good arise from the 
depths of our own spirit, and take form there before we im- 
pute them to Nature. We find in Nature what we are pre- 
pared to find. If our desire is for power, it presents itself as 
our potential instrument or obstacle; if we love, it responds 
in beauty; if we seek for truth, it exhibits the order of its in- 
telligible principles. 

Thus experiences of the mystical type are absolutely fun- 
damental and prior to all developed intelligence. And the 
theory which arises from this is the theory of theories, the ab- 
solutely basal and indispensable theory implied, willingly or 
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not, in all other theories whatsoever. That theory is that the 
essence of the reality to be known is present in some degree in 
the depths of our own inner life, as self-possessed and self- 
enjoyed, so that in the end we are one with it. There are times 
when even to state this as true seems a cruel mockery of 
human folly and human sorrow. But it always returns upon 
the mind because it is the radical meaning of the life it seems 
to mock, the very source of tragedy and comedy. And if it is 
true, then it is only reasonable to expect that in some in- 
stances and some men this unity of being may become itself 
a direct experience, with a specific quality of its own, and, in 
the ancient phrase, the one return to the One. 

May I quote a very familiar passage? 

That which gives cruth to what is known and the power of knowing 
to the knower you must regard as the Idea of Good, the origin of science 
and of truth so far as that is known; and beautiful as both truth and 
knowledge are, it is more beautiful still [And] the things 
known not only obtain from the Good their being known, but also their 
being and their essence. Yet the Good is not Essence, but far transcends 
it in dignity and power. 

I would like to believe that all that I have said is in har- 
mony with these words of Plato. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


* Republic 508-9. 





GROUP ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
F. C. BARTLETT 
I. INTRODUCTION 


At first sight, the ways in which a man’s behavior within a 
social group is determined may appear to be far too complex 
to admit of discussion in terms of psychological principles. 
For every group, for every man, and for every occasion it may 
seem as if a special case must be made. But there are types of 
determination, just as there are typical groups and typical 
persons, and it is interesting and important to examine these. 

What a man is in society, and what he can do therein, de- 
pend in part upon his own temperament and personality. But 
they also depend, to almost as great an extent, upon the exter- 
nal environmental conditions of group life, upon facts of social 
history, and directly upon the mode of organization of the 
group itself. The man directs his own social behavior; at the 
same time factors outside him dictate it, and the final result, 
together with all that follows from it, is due to a complex in- 
termingling of conditions very varied in their source. The 
study of this interplay opens up at least four general prob- 
lems, each of which is of very great importance, for we may 
investigate the position and conduct of the individual in so- 
ciety: 

a) as it is determined by the mode of organization of the 
group of which he is a member; 

b) as it is affected by fundamental social relationships 
within the group; 

c) as itis constituted by inter-group relationships, and 

d) as it is influenced by the temperament and character 
of the person himself. 

In the present paper I propose to confine my discussion to 
the first of these four problems, and to deal only with the ways 


346 
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in which social behavior is determined directly by the modes 
of organization of the group. 


II. A DEFINITION OF A GROUP 

Everybody agrees that a group is not merely a collection 
of people. Half a dozen persons meeting haphazard in a rail- 
way Carriage, each one buried in his own newspaper or book, 
do not constitute a group. But if one of the half-dozen begins 
to talk of some topic of current interest, and the others join in 
the discussion, a group is immediately formed. The group is 
one having a very unstable membership, which is liable to 
change every time the train stops, and is very likely to be 
swiftly scattered. Nevertheless it is undoubtedly a true group, 
for the collection of people has become, for the time being, an 
organization. 

A group, in fact, is any collection of people organized by 
some common appetite, instinctive or emotional tendency, 
need, interest, sentiment, or ideal. The essential character is 
the organization, and one of the best general ways of differen- 
tiating one group from another is by reference to the different 
typical organizing tendencies that are at work. I think the 
enumeration which I have given in the definition is a complete 
one, and, further, that the order in which the organizing ten- 
dencies have been placed represents literally an order of 
emergence in the course of social development itself. Thus, 
the most primitive groups are always organized by appetite, 
instinct, emotion, or temporary need; the most highly devel- 
oped, by ideals. This could, I believe, readily be shown to be 
the case by detailed discussion, but throughout the present 
paper I shall assume that the order which I have stated cor- 
responds fairly well to an order of social development. 


III. THE INSTINCT GROUP 

The most primitive type of group, then, is the one which is 
organized by appetite or instinct, by some dominant and vio- 
lent emotional tendency, or by some powerful need. In con- 
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temporary society, the group that centers about a fashionable 
and passing craze often approaches this primitive type very 
nearly in some of its psychological characters. All such groups 
reflect directly, in their reaction upon individual members, the 
nature of the organizing agency itself. This is one of the nu- 
merous reasons which make it desirable that a psychologist 
who sets out to study society should begin by an investigation 
of primitive forms of group life. For if we know how appetite, 
instinct, emotion, or temporary need affects the mental life of 
the individual, we immediately have a basis for understanding 
how it influences social behavior in this early type of group. 

Let us, therefore, ask what are the outstanding character- 
istics of behavior when appetite, instinct, or emotion takes 
charge of individual conduct. These have been thoroughly 
discussed in recent psychology, and as to some of them, at 
least, there is substantial agreement. 

First of all, the resulting behavior very often has every 
appearance of being thoroughly adapted to the demands of 
some concrete situation. Appetite, instinct, and emotion all 
seem to be fitted to certain specific situations, and the conduct 
to which they give rise to be so adapted to the demands of 
those situations that, viewed from without, it often seems to 
bear almost all the marks of purposiveness.* Yet at the same 
time there is no evidence whatever that in any but the most 
rudimentary sense, if even in that, is the fitting of the be- 
havior to the situation consciously determined. Appetitive, 
instinctive, and emotional conduct all have reactive signifi- 
cance, but the adaptiveness which they display does not neces- 
sitate any articulate plan. 

In the second place, it is important to remember that the 
determination of behavior by a single appetite, emotion, or in- 


* At the same time it must be remembered that, owing to psychological condi- 
tions with which we need not here concern ourselves, appetite, instinct, and emotion 
may all come into play in situations to which they are not well adapted. This con- 
stantly produces circumstances in which the purposive character of the resulting be- 


havior seems to have disappeared. 
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stinct is a purely theoretical case. In actual life there are al- 
ways competing tendencies. Competition for the determina- 
tion of conduct is dealt with in different ways at different lev- 
els of mental development. At the level which we are now 
considering, it is apt to lead to severe conflict, and the con- 
trolling appetite, emotion, or instinct must have first place or 
none. Thus variations which express alternative tendencies 
are very likely to be violently crushed, and the behavior 
shows, not indeed a complete, but certainly a relative fixity. 

At the same time other tendencies may remain, as well as 
the one, or the group, that takes the lead. These other tenden- 
cies are still to some extent effective, and the third point to 
notice is that their effectiveness depends, in the most direct 
manner possible, upon their psychological likeness, or near- 
ness, to the dominant tendency. Thus, for example, pugnacity 
seems to be far more closely and inherently related to hunger 
than it does to curiosity. In all human conduct a number of 
different tendencies are at work. These can be arranged in a 
kind of hierarchy of importance; and at lowly levels of mental 
organization, the rank of any tendency which has a part in the 
life of the individual is determined by its psychological effec- 
tiveness in aiding that tendency which takes the lead. 

Now it is interesting to note that practically without mod- 
ification each one of these characteristics signalizes social be- 
havior within the primitive group. The psychologist who has 
confined himself to his own proper realm, the study of the 
mental life of the individual, can at once make certain pro- 
nouncements upon the problems of social behavior at a lowly 
level. The primitive group, whether it is controlled by appe- 
tite, instinct, emotion, or pressing need, reacts, within a lim- 
ited range of specific situations, in a perfectly appropriate 
and harmonious way.’ But the fitness of the behavior is not 


* Though, as I have already remarked, differences between situations may be 
badly discriminated, so that unfitting reactions may be made. Emerson somewhere 
talks of being “wrong-headed in the right direction”; primitive behavior is perhaps 
more apt to be “right-headed in the wrong direction.” 
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realized reflectively. It is simply expressed in action. More- 
over, it is apt to be expressed with remarkable and sudden 
unanimity, as if its passage from one member to another 
within the group did not depend on any ordinary means of 
communication, such as the use of overt signs. Thus W. H. 
Hudson, in writing of how a herd will often turn ferociously 
upon some distressed member, says: “The violent and fatal 
impulse starts simultaneously into life and action, and is con- 
tagious, affecting all members of the herd like a sudden mad- 
ness.’””* And, once more, he tells how 

some gregarious animals, particularly birds, live together in the most per- 
fect peace and amity; and here no leader is required because in their long 
association together as a species in flocks they have attained to a oneness 
of mind, so to speak, which causes them to move or rest, and to act at all 
times harmoniously together as if controlled and guided by an extraneous 
force.* 

Hudson illustrates this by referring to the “wandering 
bands” of birds which are often to be found in South Ameri- 
can forests. “The great Amazonian forests . . . . appear 
strangely silent and devoid of bird life, and it is possible to 
wander about for whole days without seeing or hearing birds. 
But now and then the surrounding trees and bushes appear 
suddenly swarming with them.’” Within such groups each 
bird or each species seems to have its own task. “The bustling 
crowd,” says Bates, “loses no time and is always moving in 
concert, each bird is occupied on its own account in searching 
bark, or leaf, or twig. In a few moments the host is gone, and 
the forest path remains deserted and silent as before.’” 

Not only in these, but in many other cases, the social be- 
havior of the individual member of the group appears to be 
determined by influences which spread with extraordinary 
rapidity, and in a curiously subtle manner, throughout the 
whole group. Thus the group reacts unanimously, and it al- 

5 The Naturalist in La Plata, fifth edition, 1912, p. 335. 

* Ibid. 

° Ibid., p. 254. ° Quoted from Hudson, ibid. 
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most looks as if the practical problem by which it is confront- 
ed had been carefully considered, and a generally accepted 
scheme of conduct elaborated. No such rational process has, 
however, been involved. 

Again, the instinct- or emotion-determined group, though 
it is very subject to disintegration, is very intolerant of diver- 
gences from the general nature of the response adopted. Just 
as conflicting tendencies or emotions are apt to produce vio- 
lent warfare, so the instinct or emotion group violently op- 
poses any tendency to turn to a new form of reaction. The 
“sudden deadly rage” with which a herd will sometimes turn 
upon and rend to pieces a distressed or wounded companion is 
probably a case in point. It is singularity of response that at- 
tracts their attention and awakens their ferocity. For singu- 
larity of behavior within the group of this kind is bound to 
lead to a disintegration of the whole group, and there is, at 
this level, only one way in which disintegration can take place 
naturally and properly, namely, by the satisfaction of the in- 
stinctive or emotional tendency which is the center of the or- 
ganization. When such satisfaction has been secured, the 
group may harmoniously scatter, but other disintegrating ten- 
dencies are strongly resisted. To this, in all probability, is due 
no small part of the strength of the tendency to conservation 
which all students of primitive groups have emphasized, and 
which particularly signalizes the group in its next stage of de- 
velopment. 

Finally, the hierarchy of rank, if any exists, within the so- 
cial group at this level follows immediately from the degree to 
which the individuals concerned manifest the appetite, in- 
stinct, emotion, or need by which the group is organized. 
Leadership does not yet exist as an institution; that belongs 
to alater stage. But leaders emerge from the generality solely 
by virtue of their share in the organizing agency of the group 
itself. 

The best illustrations of this point are to be found in those 
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groups belonging to contemporary society which most closely 
resemble the earliest kind of social grouping in their general 
psychological character: the groups formed about some more 
or less temporary fashionable craze, or for some specific and 
relatively fleeting purpose. The leader of the fashion group is 
the person in whom the particular drive which brings together 
the group is the strongest, and the ranking of the various indi- 
viduals within the group is determined in the same manner. 
In university society, for example, groups of this sort spring 
up like mushrooms, and often as quickly die. The ranking of 
individuals within such a group is apt to be strikingly different 
from any ranking of the same persons in more permanent so- 
cial relationships. This is not to be wondered at, for it is de- 
termined in the main directly by the degree to which the 
individual concerned partakes of the organizing tendency— 
some particular form of self-display, or some special aberra- 
tion of sport, say—of the whole group. We may see precisely 
the same direct determination of ranks in groups formed for 
some special purpose of exploration, or of hard bodily achieve- 
ment. Of the porters chosen to take part in the 1923-24 ex- 
pedition to Mount Everest, Captain Bruce writes: “To those 
of us responsible for their selection it was a difficult task pick- 
ing out the best with nothing but appearance to go by.” It 
was only during the difficult period of camping and marching 
across Tibet that the men fell into final ranking. The tests 
then endured, 


of a nature unnecessarily severe, enabled us unerringly to separate the 
sheep from the goats. The faces so doubtfully scanned at Darjeeling six 
weeks before now read like a book. Townee, who till now seemed to value 
himself above his comrades and give himself airs, fades into the back- 
ground. The real natural leaders stand out, and the others fall into their 
proper places.’ 


Who are the “natural leaders”? In the simplest form of 
group, they are those who possess to the highest degree, or 


* London Times, Thursday, July 17, 1924. 
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with the greatest strength and persistence, those very instinc- 
tive, emotional, or other organizing factors which are the ba- 
sis of the group itself. For within such group there is no insti- 
tutional hierarchy of ranking. 

In society as we know it, however, the ranking of individ- 
uals is often a more complicated matter, and the institutional 
method may, for example, perfectly well coexist with the sim- 
pler and more direct method which I have just discussed. 
Many sycophantic groups are interesting illustrations of this. 
The individual who is in the center of such a group often occu- 
pies his position by virtue of an institution, and independently 
of his peculiar personal characteristics. But the persons who 
cluster about him occupy their relative positions by virtue of 
their skill and adroitness as courtiers. In one respect such a 
group is like the instinct type of social organization, but in the 
other it is like the second type, to which we will now turn our 
attention: the interest-and-sentiment group. 


IV. THE INTEREST-AND-SENTIMENT GROUP 


It is hardly necessary to point out that there is no sharp 
line of demarcation dividing the type of social organization 
which has just been considered from the interest-and-senti- 
ment group. Particularly when we try to take illustrations 
from contemporary society, as I have done, it will often ap- 
pear that a group which in one respect belongs to the first 
stage, in other respects belongs to the second. It is, for exam- 
ple, a leading and important character of all interest groups 
that they arise as a differentiation of some larger social group- 
ing. Precisely the same thing is true of the fashion group, or 
of the exploration group, though I have taken these as exam- 
ples of groups organized by need, emotion, or instinct. I pro- 
pose, in fact, to use the term “interest group” in a somewhat 
technical sense, to refer to a social organization which is es- 
sentially a differentiation from a larger social grouping, and 
which persists within this larger unit for a period longer than 
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the satisfaction of its immediate organizing agency would 
seem to require. The tendency which brings the interest group 
first into existence may be intermittent; nevertheless the 
group continues. The original organizing tendency may seem 
to die away altogether, yet still the group goes on. 

When we turn to the groups organized by interests and 
sentiments, we find that a great change has taken place. The 
simple psychological study of the organizing agency of the 
group no longer suffices. For this there are two main reasons. 

First, as I have just remarked, an interest group invariably 
arises as a differentiation of some larger social unit. Now this 
by itself might mean very little. It applies to a great many of 
the ephemeral groups of our own society, and yet these can 
often truly be considered as very similar to the instinct group 
in their main psychological characteristics. The point is that 
the interest group learns the secret of permanence. And the 
fact that it persists as a differentiation of a larger society, even 
when its own immediate organizing agency is not violently in 
operation, means that the particular interest which is involved 
does not work alone in determining social behavior. From the 
point of view of social organization, there are at least two 
groups always to be considered: the interest group, and the 
larger group within which it has grown up. — 

The second important point becomes clear when we con- 
sider how the interest group secures its permanence. The se- 
cret lies in the development of institutions. Here, again, we 
can see how gradual, in actual social life, is the transition from 
the instinct group to the type of social organization with 
which I am now dealing. In veritable fact, so far as is known, 
there never has been a group wholly devoid of conventions 
and institutions. But there is a broad and most important dis- 
tinction between the type of group at one end of the scale 
where, not the institutions and customs as such, but the drive 
that has taken the primary share in their production mainly 
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determines social behavior, and the group at the other end of 
the scale where, whatever may have been the original drive, 
conventions and institutions themselves now take the lead in 
directly conditioning behavior. In the second type of group it 
is far easier to study directly the influence upon social be- 
havior of the institutions which grow up about the interests 
than it is to express such conduct immediately in terms of the 
interests themselves. While the social forms and functions of 
appetite and instinct are very much what their individual 
forms and functions are, interests, on the other hand, possess 
forms and functions specific to their social expressions. 

For example, a group may be formed chiefly through the 
organizing influence of some outstanding appetite or instinct. 
But, as has already been pointed out, the complexity of human 
nature and human environment speedily brings other factors 
into play, and there is no instance in which group behavior is 
for long periods determined by a single instinctive drive only. 
In the course of satisfaction of the primary organizing tend- 
ency, others may be aroused. These, if they cannot be made 
to serve the ends of the primary tendency, may be violently 
crushed. But there are many instances in which so complete 
an antagonism as this does not occur. The new tendencies, be- 
ing to some degree, or in some way, consistent with the pri- 
mary one, take a share in the control of social behavior. 

Thus, in the pursuit of its end a food-seeking group con- 
stantly has to face danger. The typical danger responses are, 
however, such as to hinder successful food-seeking, and this 
collision helps to make the danger situations particularly in- 
teresting to the members of the group. Their attention being 
attracted to the danger, very soon special precautions are 
taken to deal with it in such a way that the search for food 
may be least hindered and best facilitated. Now at this stage 
it is exceedingly likely, as we have seen, that such precautions 
will spread with great speed throughout the group, and pro- 
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duce common modes of reaction. As such, they are then sub- 
jected to the strong social influence of conservation, and they 
swiftly harden into institutions. 

There is, indeed, hardly any known group which does not 
possess its danger or fear ritual. Such ritual, however, shows 
wide divergences from group to group. It is never simply due 
to interest in danger worked upon by conservation. It is al- 
ways the outcome of such interest arising in certain specifical- 
ly social situations, which vary from one group to another, and 
emerging in specifically social expressions. Now, precisely 
what institutions emerge must be due in part to the interplay 
of the interests, feelings, and thoughts of the individual mem- 
bers of the group. But to disentangle all of these, giving to 
them each its exact share in the final result, is an impossible 
task. Further, even if we could do this, our analysis would be 
imperfect. For some contribution to the final achievement 
comes from the nature of the group itself, considered as a unit. 
Thus it becomes necessary to take the institutions themselves 
and show how they react directly upon the social behavior of 
the individuals concerned.° 

This is the fundamental reason why any social psychology 
which is to be more than mere speculation must be conducted 
largely on the basis of an intensive study of the special group. 
For a detailed consideration of the problems of social behav- 
ior, a psychologist must be well acquainted with the peculiar 
customs and traditions of special groups. Nevertheless there 
are some general conclusions which may be derived from a 
purely psychological consideration of the effect upon behavior 
of the factors of interest and sentiment. 

Two points are particularly important: the first follows 
from the differentiating function of interests, and the second 
from the place occupied in the interest group by institutions. 


* For a further justification of this view, which in my opinion is fundamental 
for the development of a sound treatment of social psychology, see my book, Psy- 
chology and Primitive Culture (Cambridge, 1923). 
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Interests, and the sentiments which cluster about their 
pursuit, whether they occur in the life of the person or are ex- 
pressed in that of the group, possess a differentiating function. 
They define the individual, and the institutions and traditions 
to which they give rise particularize the group. Thus all in- 
terest-and-sentiment groups are differentiations within some 
larger community. Not only is this the case, but, owing to 
their strongly institutional character, these groups possess a 
persistence which the appetite or instinct group cannot have. 
Thus the status of the individual within the interest group is 
apt to be less rigidly determined by the agencies which most 
immediately organize the group. A possibility of appeal grows 
up from one group to the coexisting larger group, though of 
course such an appeal is by no means invariably made. An in- 
terest group is defined by its own peculiar institutions and 
customs. If an individual member ignores the institutions or 
breaks the conventions, he at once attracts the more-or-less 
severe displeasure of his fellows. But he can now appeal to an 
authority outside the strict limits of his own group, either to 
the larger community, or perhaps to some other interest 
group.” Such a possibility of appeal often, in fact, leads to the 
setting up of a special mechanism which represents the genu- 
ine beginning of public justice. The priest group and the war- 
rior group each stands for a social development of particular 
interests. But both may belong to the same social whole, and 
an individual, scouted by the one, may appeal to the other. 
We have remarked how the most primitive type of group 
often turns in a violent and devastating manner upon any 
member who deviates from the general behavior. At the hu- 
man level of organization in particular, however, a custom of 
appeal very soon grows up. The appeal is not the same thing 
as the control exercised by the “natural leader” who, because 
of his strength, curbs and corrects refractory followers. In the 


° As when, in our own society, for example, a man expelled from a club or a col- 
lege has an appeal at law. 
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appeal, initiative rests partly, not with the leader, but with 
the ordinary member of the group. The psychological basis of 
the appeal is that there is now more than one set of customs, 
each with its own group organization behind it, which can be 
held to regulate behavior. If one set is outraged, perhaps a 
second set is at the same time honored and observed. So any 
“wrong” committed inside a special group is no longer dealt 
with by that group alone. 

The headman or the elders of a village are prepared to listen to com- 
plaints, to decide whether a wrong has been done, and, if so, what the 
reparation ought to be. The injured party may appeal to them if he 
pleases, and it may be that the aggressor will abide by their decision.’® 
Right of sanctuary is in essence an appeal from the vengeance 
of one special group to the mercy of another. 

Exactly similar processes are to be seen at work in our own 
society. A sporting group is a typical interest group, differ- 
entiated from a larger community, but having its own peculiar 
traditions and conventions. If a member of such a group out- 
rages those conventions and traditions, his behavior is gener- 
ally violently condemned by the others, who call him “no 
sportsman.” Thereupon he commonly seeks justification by 
appealing to other conventions of a wider group. His social 
conduct is in this way not wholly determined by the peculiar 
organizing factors of his own special group.” 

These considerations are genuinely psychological, for they 
are concerned with results which always follow the appear- 
ance of interests upon the field of mental life. Interests are 
derived processes. They are built up on instinctive and orig- 


*® Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution (London, 1918), I, 98. For numerous exam- 
ples see the same volume, pp. 125 ff. 

™ There are some excellent illustrations of this in Mr. H. de Selincourt’s novel 
called The Cricket Match (London, 1924). Here we are shown how jealousy and 
feuds arise within a rural cricket club and disturb the harmony of the group. The 
men concerned justify themselves by an appeal to a wider political or social group- 
ing, but are strongly condemned within the club itself. In the warmth and rigor of a 
difficult cricket match, both the jealousy and the condemnation disappear. Once 
more the club is wholly ruled by the immediate need of the moment—to win the 
game—and is a group of the first type. 
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inal difference tendencies, while once any interest has been 
developed, it may itself facilitate the formation of further in- 
terests. Consequently any conduct that is dictated by spe- 
cialized interests bears some relation to the more general 
tendencies upon which the interests are constructed, and may 
also possess a close working relation to other specialized inter- 
ests. The conduct is thus not under the sole control of the 
main directing interest. To some degree it is regulated by the 
wider tendencies also, and in many cases by other interests. 
There is an appeal to factors lying outside the limits of the 
interest which is most immediately concerned. 

But in the second place, the freedom of determination 
which the emergence of the interest group secures is not very 
great. The main reason for this is also a psychological one. 
However interest groups may be developed, their special func- 
tions speedily tend to give rise to permanent institutions. Sen- 
timent then clusters about the institutions of the group, very 
much as it gathers about the material which is dealt with by 
the main interests of the individual. All the special circum- 
stances which lead to the differentiation of the interest group 
from a larger community arise in the pursuit of appetite, or 
instinct, or need, or in the course of the emotional outburst 
which originally organized the larger group. They are conse- 
quently circumstances about which feeling tends notably to 
cluster. Both the modes of reaction and the feelings which 
accompany them tend to be conserved, the former becoming 
institutions and customs and constituting a large part of tradi- 
tion, and the latter giving birth to social sentiments. All the 
institutions of the interest group become the center of varied 
feelings, and the interest group is the clearest case in the 
whole field of social organization in which sentiments take the 
predominant place. Wherever sentiment takes the lead, there, 
for reasons which I will discuss more fully presently, diverg- 
ence from ordinary social behavior is relatively slight. 

Thus, although, within the interest group, an appeal is 
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always psychologically possible, the necessity for such appeal 
is less great than might be expected. 

A further important conclusion follows from this. As in 
the primitive type of group, though now it is secured by a less 
simple mechanism, so in the interest group there is often a 
hierarchy of ranks. Once this is set up, it tends itself to be- 
come one of the characteristic institutions of the group. It 
then shares in the nature of other institutions at this stage of 
social growth, and itself becomes the center of sentiments. 
Consequently it changes but little with lapse of time. In the 
primitive group, it is the leader rather than leadership that 
counts. In the interest group, leadership as an institution 
comes to the front. 

This, as may readily be seen, is a social device—not by any 
means usually the product of reflective analysis—of very 
great importance. The group now is dependent for its integ- 
rity less upon the vagaries of personal character, and an ineffi- 
cient leader may, within wide limits, be compensated for by a 
strong institution of leadership. The way in which, within 
certain groups, ranking is in a manner largely independent of 
personal qualities can be seen almost every day. Religious 
groups, crafts groups, war groups are all outstanding illustra- 
tions of social organization founded upon interests. Such 
groups are no doubt very likely to become involved in a fur- 
ther step of social development, and to be shaped by the social 
influence of ideals. But in so far as they are true sentiment 
groups, they are all of them social organizations in which rank 
is institutional, definite, and persistent. 


V. THE IDEAL GROUP 

In many ways the most interesting of all the steps of social 
development is the gradual growth of groups organized by 
ideals. For this is a process which is vigorously going on in our 
own days, so that on various grounds it may be said to be our 
own main contribution to social development. It has often 
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been maintained that the chief marks of modern, as opposed 
to ancient, society are the much greater differentiation of 
grouping which characterizes the former, and the larger size 
of the modern community as compared with those of earlier 
days. These two things together mean that while the first 
main step in advance is the differentiation of special interest 
groups, the second is the reconciliation of the diverse interests 
and of the different social organizations which they produce. 
Such reconciliation can be taken as the broad defining mark of 
social organization by ideals. 

Psychologists have given less attention to ideals than their 
importance in individual mental life and in social conduct 
merits. For this neglect there are two main reasons. First, it 
is only recently that psychology has seriously attempted to 
study the determination of conduct, and secondly, since it has 
done so, it has been far too exclusively preoccupied with the 
importance of affect. An ideal invariably possesses a strongly 
marked intellectual component, and in the sense in which I 


propose to use the term, it may be defined as am organization 
of ways of regarding a situation, of feeling in respect to that 
situation, and of reacting toward it in such a manner as to 
make the situation practically desirable. Obviously there is a 
very close relationship between ideals and sentiments, and our 
discussion may best be continued by a comparison of these 
two. 


A sentiment is generally agreed to be an organization of 
feelings, or of emotions, about some object or some idea. The 
sentiment grows up because some interesting object or idea is 
persistently presented to the attention, or persistently occurs, 
in a variety of more or less exciting circumstances. Thus dif- 
ferent feelings and emotions, clustering about the same object 
or idea, enter into an organization by virtue of which they ac- 
quire a characteristic new affective character. The sentiment, 
then, in its psychological nature must possess a more or less 
stable center of reference. 
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Now we have seen that in social organization it is in the 
interest group pre-eminently that social functions are prone to 
harden into institutions, which then bulk very largely in the 
determination of rank and conduct within the group. Even if 
the group changes its membership, the institutions are main- 
tained, and, being both interesting and persistent, they regu- 
larly become the center of sentiments. But sentiments are al- 
ways turned chiefly toward the past, and the social sentiments 
form no exception to this rule. They draw their strength from 
history. They depend on persisting features in group organi- 
zation, and are apt to be the stronger, the more peculiar and 
clearly differentiated the group’s special functions are. They 
help to stabilize all kinds of devices—uniforms, hidden for- 
mulae, catchwords, flags, symbols of every sort—for main- 
taining the past. Feelings are mental parasites. They must 
attach themselves to something, and preserve that to which 
they attach themselves with as little change as possible. Thus 
in a world which is in general ceaselessly moving, they con- 
stantly weaken their own hosts. The sentiment-governed 
individual and the sentiment-organized group both lose in 
adaptability what they seem to gain in inner cohesion. And 
when they do break down, the smash is apt to be complete. 

The ideal, just as much as the sentiment, demands that an 
interesting situation, object, idea, or group of ideas shall be 
presented again and again. The situation, however, is no 
longer merely or mainly a center about which a variety of 
feelings are grouped. Its significance comes uppermost, and so 
its relationship with other situations may be realized, and a 
reconciliation of different ways of regarding it and of reacting 
to it may be sought. 

A sentiment which has often been discussed is that of 
friendship. Friendship demands that we repeatedly meet or 
think of some person toward whom we have an interest of an 
attractive kind. The various feeling and emotional attitudes 
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which have characterized our relationship to this person thus 
get organized together, acquiring in this way a peculiar flavor. 
But if at the same time our ideas about this person in his va- 
ried relationships to us enter into the organization, and we try 
to find some comprehensive manner in which these may all be 
built together and expressed, something beyond sentiment is 
present in our friendship. And if also we see how his reactions 
to us and ours to him can be reconciled and shown to have a 
general direction which we regard as desirable in practice, the 
sentiment becomes truly an ideal. We see our friend as stu- 
dent, sportsman, man of affairs, husband, father, companion, 
and so on, and our attitude to him is now as much determined 
by what we think of him in all these relationships as by what 
we have more or less unreflectively felt for him. It is not mere- 
ly that we find some general formulations which sum up his 
past conduct as student, sportsman, and the rest, but that at 
the same time we see that his and our past and present conduct 
trend in a direction that we desire. It is characteristic of ideals 
as they operate in life that we can never finally define the di- 
rection toward which the varied behavior they concern is go- 
ing. Nevertheless, the direction is there, and is, however 
vaguely, realized. All this may be put very briefly in the state- 
ment that sentiments in no way depend upon formulations, 
whereas that is precisely what ideals do depend upon. 
Another very important distinction must be made. There 
is a kind of ideal which remains essentially concrete. It arises 
when we find a way of formulating and reconciling the varied 
behavior, say, of a particular person, his relations to us and 
ours to him, and of finding in them some trend which is to be 
encouraged and desired. There is another kind of ideal which 
has to do, not with a particular kind of behavior, a special per- 
son, or a well-defined group, but with conduct in general, with 
humanity, with social organization as such. Both come from 
the reconciliation of differences: the first from a reconcilia- 
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tion of different relationships entered into by the individual or 
group who is the object of the ideal, the second from a recon- 
ciliation which also unites a number of different objects. 

Doubtless it should go without saying that commonly sen- 
timents are mistaken for ideals, and, less commonly perhaps, 
ideals for sentiments. When any large cause wins widespread 
popular approval, the leaders may or may not be actuated by 
ideals, but the bulk of the populace will respond by way of 
sentiment, though that is rarely the name given to their re- 
sponse. It was so with the popular agitation against the slave 
trade, it is so with very much of the popular approval and dis- 
approval of the League of Nations. There is no line sharply 
separating sentiment from ideal, and in particular it must al- 
ways be remembered that while ideals are, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, unmistakably intellectual and practical, 
they always grow out of sentiment, and retain a basis of 
feeling. 

As factors in social organization, ideals arise only when 
there is already a differentiation of groups, but they have ref- 
erence, not primarily to the maintenance of the institutions of 
a particular group, but either (a) to a reconciliation of the 
different institutions of a special group, and an attempt to 
formulate their desirable future development, or (5) to recon- 
ciling and similarly interpreting the institutions of more than 
one group. It is as if the sentiment group has “integrity” as 
its watchword, the ideal group “union.” The sentiment looks 
back, the ideal forward. The sentiment maintains what has 
been and is, the ideal seeks to determine what will be. Nearly 
all vigorous and effective groups within the modern nation are 
mainly ideal groups; all nation groups are at present mainly 
sentiment groups. 

What are the chief effects of organization by ideals upon 
social behavior? Since ideals involve a synthesis of different 
institutions and often of different groups, they lead to an even 
greater complication in the determination of social conduct. 
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Yet, as before, certain important principles emerge from a 
purely psychological study of the character and effects of 
ideals. Of these I propose at present to call attention to two 
only, and in doing so I shall be concerned mainly with the 
type of ideal that involves a reconciliation of different groups. 

First, social behavior takes another step toward freedom 
in the ideal group. Social ideals arise largely from the fact 
that different and often competing groups in the community 
possess a common membership. The individual, determined 
in his social reactions by the institutions, conventions, and 
customs of one special group, is at the same time in part de- 
termined by the different institutions, conventions, and cus- 
toms of another special group, of which he is also a member. 
One of three things then happens. The individual relinquishes 
his membership of one group; or he determines strict limits 
within which alone a given set of conventions are to be al- 
lowed to operate, so that those of one group never come into 
touch with those of another; or he evolves a mode of behavior 
which reconciles the demands of both groups. It is for social 
psychology to discover the general conditions under which 
each of these results must follow, though hitherto little has 
been done to make them clear. Whenever the different de- 
mands are reconciled or built together, a new mode of social 
response is achieved. When this has been carried out by re- 
flective thii.king, and when the new mode achieved is consid- 
ered to be practically desirable, social behavior has been de- 
termined by ideals. Thus the appeal from one group to an- 
other, possible at the level of the interest group, becomes a 
definite and accepted mode of meeting difficulties in the ideal 
group. It is in the ideal group that actual mechanisms of ap- 
peal are reflectively constructed. All co-operative societies, 
all unions of varied crafts or trades, all boards of arbitration, 
Whitley councils, and the like are devices, for the most part 
reflectively fashioned—though nobody ever foresees all the 
details of their organization—of the ideal group. They are 
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modes of securing social integration, and of enlarging the 
range of facts which determine social behavior.” 

It is not merely an enlargement of the range of facts deter- 
mining beliavior that gives to the ideal its function of promot- 
ing freedom. The man who is determined by many conditions 
may be very little more free than the man who is determined 
by but one. The many conditions must be integrated, given a 
systematic character and a definite trend. It is because the 
psychological nature of the ideal is to fashion just such an in- 
tegration that a man may be essentially more free in the ideal 
group. 

In the second place, social ranking in the ideal group tends 
once again to become a matter more of personality than of in- 
stitutions. In a sense, this represents a reversion to a charac- 
teristic of the appetite or instinct group. But now rank is de- 
termined, not by the dominance in a person of the particular 
appetitive or instinctive drive which is the basis of the group 
organization, but by the degree to which he is capable of re- 
acting to the synthesis which ideal organization effects. Both 
in the instinct group and in the ideal group, it is not the zmsti- 
tution of leadership that counts, but the qualities of the lead- 
er. Those qualities are, however, very different in the two 
cases. In the instinct group it is the avid fighter, the greedy 
eater, the violent lover or hater or worker who comes to the 
top. In the ideal group, the leader is the man of practical in- 
sight, who seeks to weave all the multitudinous threads of a 
complex social life into a single pattern, to turn all the streams 

* But we must remember, first, that in times of social strain ideal organization 
is very liable to revert to an earlier form where interests and their attached senti- 
ments conflict, or imperious needs war one against another; and, secondly, that wher- 
ever an ideal is mainly concerned with a reconciliation of the different conventions of 
a single group, there the freedom secured is only a freedom within the group, and in 
interactions with other groups behavior may be even more narrowly determined than 
before. The last point is an important one, and has been illustrated in our own so- 


ciety by many recent strikes, and also by the precise manner in which the work of 
particular craftsmen may be regulated by a union. 
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of tendencies that seek expression into a single general direc- 
tion. 


VI. CONCLUSION 

Beginning, then, with the instinct group, we pass through 
a study of the interest group, and at length arrive at the group 
organized by ideals. Social ranking is first a matter of the de- 
gree to which single tendencies, or systems of tendencies, of 
the instinctive or emotional kind are possessed by the individ- 
uals concerned; then it becomes institutional; finally it is set- 
tled by the reactive capacity of individuals toward social in- 
tegrations. It is more fluid in the first and last stages than in 
the intermediate stage, and this is mainly because the interest 
group is also signally an institutional and sentiment group. 
Throughout, social conduct becomes gradually freer, first be- 
cause a wider range of determining conditions comes into 
play, but finally, and as a far more important matter, because 
the conditions determining social conduct not only are more 
diversified, but are reconciled one with another, and contem- 
plated as possessing a single general trend. 

I have written as if the instinct-and-appetite group were 
one, the interest-and-sentiment group another, and the ideal 
group a third, each separate from the others and sharply de- 
fined. Everybody knows that it is not so. There is no histori- 
cal group that has not already achieved a certain amount of 
differentiation; there is no community with varied interest 
groups but shows some glimmer of ideal organization; there 
is no ideal group which does not constantly relapse into and 
rest upon sentiment. The stages I have discussed are stages 
in an order of development. In life, the new is built out of the 
old, but none knows when, and the old and the new abide to- 
gether. The differences that I have considered are real dif- 
ferences, though they join in life more closely than can be 
shown in an essay. 
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FEES AND CHARGES AS AN INDEX 
OF PROFESSIONALISM 


C. F. TAEUSCH 


The significance of professionalism in our modern social 
life may be measured by the fact that more than one thou- 
sand “codes of ethics” and “standards of business conduct” 
have emanated from professional and business organizations 
in the last few years. Nothing like so widespread a social 
movement of this sort has occurred since the Middle Ages, 
when the Genosse was the unit of social organization and the 
guild the most powerful social agency. 

Since that time the then prevailing pluralistic social phi- 
losophy has given way to a monism of nationality and com- 
mon law. The “Reception” of the Roman law on the conti- 
nent of Europe obliterated the coutumes of the French prov- 
inces and eventuated, at the beginning of the last century, in 
the institution of the Civil Code. Working its way up north, 
this same Roman law developed into the German imperial 
code in 1873, supplanting in great degree that variegated and 
complex structure, German municipal law. Earlier, William 
of Normandy had dealt the feudal hierarchy of England its 
death blow and established a political and military basis for 
the common law. Nations were hammered and welded out of 
polyglot Europe: first England, then France; Italy in the six- 
ties of the last century, and Germany in the seventies. Nor 
must it be forgotten that America in the sixties was ironing 
out certain persistent doctrines of states’ rights. Previous to 
this, John Marshall had asserted the principle that the inci- 
dence of taxation and the expression of loyalty were direct 
relations between the newly created government and its citi- 
zens, without the intermediation of the states or other social 
subdivisions. We are now pausing on the threshold of a 
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League of Nations, the high-water mark, if not the culmina- 
tion, of monism in political, legal, and social philosophy. 

In the meantime the virtues of nationalization and of the 
instituting of the common law have perhaps reached a maxi- 
mum of appreciation. Fairness and uniformity of administra- 
tion are real achievements in modern civilization; but can 
there be aptness and thoroughness of social administration if 
the political territory be large and the interests of society 
diverse? Is not some measure of pluralism and local option, 
of self-regulation of special interests, essential to social wel- 
fare? Have we taken careful philosophical account of the 
social movements of the last six centuries? Even if we have, 
is it the function of philosophy merely to shout the pzan of 
praise after the battle, or to sing a swan song over decaying 
civilization? Already social cross-currents may be detected; 
if left alone, or with intelligent direction, they may cut a new 
channel and mold the earth “more nearly to the heart’s de- 
sire.” Is philosophy ready to lead the way, to sound the clar- 
ion call to intelligent action? Better that its prow be first 
through the new terrain, than merely to provide a resting 
place for croaking frogs among the rushes of forsaken and 
neglected bayous and lagoons. Are we ready for changes in 
the social order, especially in the sense of being able to salvage 
the best of the past and to stabilize the forces of the future? 

To attempt the solution of this problem, or even its for- 
mulation, in a single paper is almost futile. But diagnosis is 
a prerequisite to intelligent prognosis, and diagnosis is largely 
a matter of detecting symptoms. 

The thousand and one codes of business and professional 
ethics are symptomatic results of a complicated and deeply 
rooted social movement. Among the many symptoms there 
displayed, one essentially definite, objective, and often meas- 
urable criterion of current social-ethical attitudes is the man- 
ner in which the professional and business man secures his 
income. It is the purpose of this paper to regard the assessing 
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of fees and the collection of charges as a significant index of 
the place occupied by professionalism in the social order, both 
as it exists and as it ought to be. 

We shall assume at the start that the professional man is 
to be distinguished from the amateur by virtue of his superior 
ability and training in a particular field of activity. This 
superiority entitles him to charge for his services. Not only is 
this prerogative granted and secured to him by law, but by the 
public as well in its recognition of the desirability of seeking 
his services. What then differentiates the professional man 
from the business man? Clearly the priority of rendering 
services to the assurance of fees and charges. A business man 
does not lose caste if he refuses goods or credit to a purchaser 
if the latter cannot guarantee payment for same. A profes- 
sional man in similar circumstances is obligated to render his 
services and to subordinate considerations involving pay- 
ment. 

This does not mean that professionalism is obligated to a 
sentimental and absolute idealism in its ethical conduct. It 
does not, for example, preclude a man from considering the 
financial possibilities of various professions before entering 
one as a life-work. Furthermore, a successful professional 
career, in the sense of the performance of services, entitles a 
man to a relatively superior income. But this superior income 
is to be measured over a considerable period of time; the prin- 
ciple which justifies such an income does not apply to every 
particular professional service rendered. It may be said that 
some business men are farsighted enough to stand temporary 
losses in order to secure more permanent and more extensive 
gains. In such a case, and in this respect, the business man 
cannot be distinguished from the professional man. Profes- 
sionalism demands that service be prior to the payment for 
same, and that the amount and quality of services should not 
be measured by the amount of the prospective fee or the cer- 
tainty of collecting it. 
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Granted the argument so far, an issue of transcending 
importance arises. Shall the income of a professional man be 
based primarily on the value of his services ‘as rendered” or 
“as received”? Shall a large fee be collected for the profes- 
sional gesture which saves a life or a reputation? Are ex- 
traordinary services to be requited by smaller fees if the case 
is lost? Not only have the various professions failed to estab- 
lish their scheduled charges on some such basic principle, but 
their confusion of these two alternatives is bringing several 
professions and many a professional man into disrepute. Too 
often the situation is as follows: when the patient lives, the 
charge is for services as received; although the patient’s 
stamina, vitality, and immunity contribute considerably to 
the cure. But if the patient dies, the result is said to be due 
to causes over which the physician had no control, and the 
charge is then based on services as rendered. So also the 
lawyer charges the wealthy man on the basis of services as 
received, while the poor man is charged for services as ren- 
dered. One is reminded of Aesop’s fable of the bats who were 
now birds and then beasts as the tide of battle changed. Evi- 
dently the most unsatisfactory situation is the vagueness at- 
taching to the basis for charging fees. Much of the irritation 
of client and patient can be attributed to this ambiguity. If 
both bases are to enter into the professional charge, each 
should be defined. Otherwise, business and the professions 
will eventually have on their hands the public regulation of 
prices and fees. 

Fees based on services as received lead to vicious situa- 
tions. Such a basis assumes the ability of a professional man 
to measure the benefit derived by patient or client. By allow- 
ing the professional man to appropriate forces over which he 
has no control, it encourages hocus-pocus and the incantations 
of the medicine man, and makes a mystery of ignorance. Sen- 
timent can thereby be played upon, also, especially when it 
is asserted that life or the inviolability of the body are at 
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stake, honor or reputation or liberty are secured. Further- 
more, the financial standing of people is judged by the appear- 
ance they make; in which case an unfair burden is thrown 
upon those who are capable of utilizing and displaying to 
best advantage what they have. On the other hand, a pre- 
mium is placed on fee-dodging, which can be as artful a prac- 
tice as tax-dodging. Finally, there is something unwhole- 
some about a social order in which a group or an individual 
presumes to judge as to the economic rating of others in order 
to justify professional charges. The only situation in which 
charging for services may depend on the basis of benefits re- 
ceived is where the amount involved is objectively deter- 
minable, and then only if the percentage to be charged has a 
sufficient professional sanction to appear in the published 
schedule. 

The published schedule is the logical implication of the 
principle of charging for services as rendered. It includes a 
number of intangible factors, chief among which is the matter 
of overhead. Into this factor enters not only the more obvious 
item of availability of services, but also the expense of college 
preparation, the earlier “lean” years of apprenticeship, inter- 
mittent periods of inactivity, charity cases, and the failure to 
collect fees. Any professional man who fails to take all of 
these items into account in his charges and fees is a menace 
to his profession, and conceivably to the economic order. It 
is here that an apparent conflict arises between professional 
interests and the welfare of society. Individuals and society 
are interested in preventing overcharging; often this interest 
fails to acknowledge the ineffable items which enter into the 
making of rates, and the public regards price-cutting as a 
boon. The professional and business man, on the other hand, 
will not, if he is wise, tolerate price-cutting; the published 
schedule is a minimum scale, but professionally and ethically 
permits of increased charges. Given the privilege to practice 
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thus, the professional man by implication is obligated to guar- 
antee his individual services as rendered, and those of his 
group; otherwise, he cannot be expected to be so obligated. 
On the other hand, if society demands of professional men 
such a guarantee, by implication it should allow him to con- 
trol his fees without legislative or social interference. And 
the published schedule of minimum fees is the inevitable con- 
clusion of such an arrangement. This permits of higher rates 
for qualitative superiority, another important intangible fac- 
tor. Two alternatives thus are open to professional men who 
achieve distinction and thereby attract a large clientéle. 
Either to establish an organized group or firm of practitioners, 
large enough to accommodate the clientéle, or to increase 
rates so as to reduce the clientéle. Either is ethically justi- 
fiable; the latter especially if accompanied by a considerable 
amount of charitable work. 

We are now in a position to consider certain particular 
problems which arise in connection with the charging for pro- 
fessional services. The retainer fee is not only justified on 
the basis of the very best of professional principles, but in one 
particular form—where, for example, the physician is paid 
while the patient is well, or the lawyer when the client has no 
litigation on his hands—Plato himself would be satisfied with 
doctors and lawyers. The contingent fee, on the other hand, 
is severely to be condemned. It tempts the professional man 
to urge his services unduly on the public; as when the lawyer 
encourages the prospective client to engage in unnecessary or 
unjustifiable litigation, or when the doctor advises a major 
operation, or when the engineer induces municipalities to 
initiate projects which are uneconomical or wasteful. The 
gambling element introduced into professional relations by 
the contingent fee breeds the very conditions which it is to 
the interest of every profession to avoid. Professionalism, by 
allowing the contingent fee, is exploitive; on the other hand, 
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by preventing conditions it is meant to cure, every profession 
is suicidal. The solution of this paradox is in some such posi- 
tive form of charging as is represented by the retainer. 

One test of a profession is in the attitude toward the gra- 
tuitous work it does, especially in connection with charity 
cases. The indigent prisoner, the poor patient, and the unfor- 
tunate student, all call for the same kind and degree of pro- 
fessional skill as is exercised in behalf of those who are able 
to pay generously. Many such cases are now taken care of by 
organized efforts. The public defender is in many places at 
the service of persons involved in lawsuits involving less 
than certain specified amounts. Certain medical associations 
—of a county, for example—assume the obligation of caring 
for the poor. The work is fairly apportioned; and the amount 
granted by the county—which is about one-third of the sched- 
uled charges—is used as a fund for the professional advance- 
ment of the organization. Where, however, there is no such 
organized handling of gratuitous services, each professional 
man is obligated to perform services needed, when approached 
by client or patient. Even where such organizations operate, 
there is ample opportunity for individual gratuitous work. In 
no case is a professional man warranted in refusing services 
because of the inability of the client to pay. The loss occa- 
sioned thereby should enter as an overhead factor in the pub- 
lished schedule. 

It is now apparent why underbidding the accepted or pub- 
lished schedules of rates is unprofessional and antisocial. It 
shifts the competition from quality of service to amount of 
fee, thereby encouraging the “quack,” the “‘shyster,” and the 
“fly-by-night” merchant. At present it is illegal to organize 
for the purpose of fixing rates; social intelligence has not yet 
developed to the point of recognizing a sound and fair prin- 
ciple. A candid examination of the economic and professional 
relations involved forces one to the conclusion that the en- 
forcement of a minimum published fee is the only ethical 
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course for the professions to pursue. The conflict between 
these two social forces presents an interesting problem to 
philosphy ; a problem which is rendered difficult by the turbid 
ignorance, especially on the part of the professional clientéle, 
of the exact issues and interests involved. 

Finally there is the matter of splitting of fees, rampant at 
present among medical practitioners because of two great 
changes in the profession: the passing away of the general 
rural practitioner, and the drift into the cities and into spe- 
cialization. The resultant splitting of fees is a surreptitious 
form of advertising, of solicitation, and of underbidding, all 
of which in their more flagrant forms are condemned by the 
best professions. Will the law have to be called in to regulate 
this matter? If called in, will it operate or will it complicate 
our social pattern by another field of unenforcible legislation? 
If it is not called in, or if it is ineffective, can the medical pro- 
fession prevail against the growing social irritation at its prac- 
tices? Recently we have witnessed the virtual temporary 
wrecking of the oyster business through a similarly dilatory 
wakening of social consciousness. Perhaps the profession may 
even be broken up from within. Mr. Ford’s hospital methods 
have at least rocked the profession to its foundations. Strange 
that professional groups do not recognize the responsibility 
and privilege of exercising their prerogatives and anticipate 
social friction by a fair administration of the relations between 
professional men and their clients. At no point is this problem 
so acute, or so capable of objective and delicate measurement, 
as in the case of professional fees. The method of assessing 
professional charges is at once a functional expression and a 
symptom of the social philosophy of the professions. 

Just what are the ethical situations involved? (1) Every 
profession becomes obligated to exclude all such candidates 
and expel such members as are unwilling to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of professional conduct. (2) The golden rule is 
written into social relations in an objective, determinable, 
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functional, intelligent, and practical sense. (3) Every pro- 
fessional man becomes in a real sense his brother’s keeper; for 
no profession can afford to jeopardize its dignity by allow- 
ing any of its members to bring it into disrepute. (4) Only 
within the functionally homogeneous group can there develop 
the more subtle types of individuality and personality; only 
so can a maximum of social liberty be attained. (5) The re- 
sult is a desirable social pluralism, a richly variegated social 
heterogeneity. 

The Greek would smilingly accept these ethical principles. 
But what of the Roman who scowlingly demands, “What has 
become of conscience and the sterner types of individual mor- 
ality?” Let us admit with him that his morality is better than 
the ethics of the Greek. But let us insist that morality cannot 
be attained except through the instrumentality of social 
ethics. Let us reassure him that professional and business 
men, like Saul, may be induced to seek after their ethical 
beasts of burden in order that they may wonderingly return 
with a moral kingdom. 


State University oF Iowa 





THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF EQUALITY IN THE 
LIGHT OF EVOLUTIONISM 


T. V. SMITH 


In a former article in this Journal’ I argued that after the 
decline of the natural-rights emphasis in America, the primary 
basis for an equalitarian philosophy was during most of the 
nineteenth century a transcendental derivation of personality. 
Still confining the discussion to America, I propose in this ar- 
ticle (1) to trace briefly the decline of this transcendental 
bias, (2) to sketch the rise in American thought of a more 
empirical conception of the human individual, and (3) to in- 
dicate in part what modification of our traditional doctrine of 
equality is demanded by this newer way of conceiving human 
nature. 

I 

Evolutionism is the key word for one who would under- 
stand the metamorphosis of American thought from the nine- 
teenth century into the twentieth. Nowhere better than in 
the rise and development of scientific psychology can we ob- 
serve the change. During the lifetime of William James, psy- 
chology cast the soul over as ballast and put out upon the 
stream of consciousness in the general direction of the port 
of behaviorism. As some academic wag has remarked, “‘psy- 
chology first lost its soul, then its mind, and finally has lost 
consciousness altogether.” Under the same urge, moreover, 
both psychology and sociology seem to be in a good way of 
losing their instincts. When psychologists are fleeing from 
the ready-made soul in one after another of its assumed 

1 International Journal of Ethics, XXXV, 164-188. 

? The voluminous literature now directed against instincts, in both psychology 


and sociology, but incarnates anew the motivation that since Locke’s attack upon 
innate ideas has sought to put the control of human nature into human hands. 
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guises, it is clearly time for social scientists to be casting about 
for a less ghostly ally. Postponing to later pages the general 
development of this point, two practical reasons may now be 
adduced for the inadequacy of the ready-made soul as justifi- 
cation for belief in human equality. 

1. This theological core of individuality conceived as 
measurable affords no adequate basis for equality, because in 
so far as “souls,” “minds” have been found measurable, they 
have proved unequal; and (2) conceived as immeasurable, 
the soul affords no safe basis, because so conceived it has his- 
torically purchased a formal, general equality, but at the price 
of real specific opportunities. As to the first defect, the fact 
that observation showed men to be unequal did not histori- 
cally prove seriously embarrassing so long as observation con- 
fessedly could not get at the essentials of men. The basis 
upon which equality was asserted to rest was merely pushed 
beyond the pale of confessed inequalities. In this way the 
natural-rights philosophy of the eighteenth century, by being 
ever ready to appeal from “antiquity to antiquity more re- 
mote,” gave equality an asylum by furnishing it a temporal 
inaccessibility; the religious philosophy that paralleled and 
supplanted this view, in like manner, gave equality security 
by furnishing it with a psychological and theological asylum 
inaccessible to any but God, who, of course, never betrays 
man’s deepest desires. To achieve definite results in the on- 
slaught against fixity the very sanctuary of the soul must be 
invaded and inequalities be shown to reach to the nethermost 
essence of man. This is, of course, not a question that can be 
absolutely settled on empirical grounds; but it is interesting 
to note that applied psychology, through an ever more impos- 
ing technique of mental measurement, is invading the very 
lair of the soul to disclose functional differences in the rational 
processes as significant as those observable physical differ- 
ences long admitted to constitute gross inequalities, as far as 
they went. It is difficult for even the most blinded democrat 
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to laugh out of court as a hobby of scholarly theorists a proc- 
ess whose significance is so demonstrable as to convert the 
American military to its universal use during the late war.° 
Nearly two million men were measured, were classified on the 
basis of the results, and were put to serving military demands, 
each according to his measure. Instead, indeed, of each count- 
ing for one and nobody for more than one, an A might count 
for a half-hundred D’s, and some must needs be counted out 
altogether. Only equals were treated equally; inferiors were 
put on “kitchen police” or given discharges the “honorable” 
nature of which depends upon one’s philosophy of life. Edu- 
cation and industry have since the war so widened the field of 
the experiment as to provoke the remark that if the deeds of 
the soul are to be held more important than traditional words 
about the soul, then souls simply are not equal; for they func- 
tion with every varying degree of efficiency from genius to 
idiocy. Even though the soul be regarded as given, it never- 
theless, in so far as measurable, suggests inequality rather 
than equality.* 

Only the old expedient remains of holding that the in- 
equalities revealed through observation and any possible 
measurement are superficial, and that in their inaccessible es- 
sentials men are immeasurable and consequently equal. How 
far such faith can go may be seen in this pious declaration by 
a theological equalitarian. 


Men are declared to be equal because it is discovered that all men, 

the least as well as the greatest, have or may have access to the Infinite. 

. Infinity plus a million is seen to be no more than infinity plus 

one. If it were not for religion, democracy would be inconceivable; for 
if a man’s soul is measurable and transient, democracy is ridiculous.® 


* Yerkes, “Psychological Examining in the U. S. Army,” National Academy of 
Science, Vol. XV. 

* A growing tendency since the war to examine the emotional factors in person- 
ality gives promise, in the opinion of some psychologists, of plumbing even more inti- 
mate depths of human personality. 


° Ferguson, The Religion of Democracy, p. 36. 
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While such logic may prove men equal, modern students 
know that it is not the kind of equality that converts extrava- 
gant superfluities of the rich into a more adequate bread supply 
for the undernourished poor. The history of such an apologetic 
for equality is refutation enough. There is a classic example 
of its meaning in America. Apologists for African slavery put 
down without a twinge of conscience that the slave and the 
master were equal precisely in this sense: they both had in- 
finite souls, and before God there was no difference between 
black and white, between bond and free.* For as regards “‘the 
right to serve God according to one’s own conscience, the 
poorest slave on earth possesses this right—this inherent and 
inalienable right; and he possesses it as completely as the 
proudest monarch on his throne.’” Equality that arises from 
this basis, then, is such equality as is thoroughly compatible 
with slavery. And while perhaps no contemporary example 
of quite such obvious flagrance exists, the logic of industry is 
at times strangely reminiscent of the logic of slavery. For the 
unskilled laborer to ask for bread and receive a ballot is more 
removed in time than in essence from Cotton Mather’s slave’s 
receiving “leave” to attend church instead of his liberty. 
Equality that is so infinite in scope does not fit finite cases; 
it dispels them. Such equality is merely formal and, by be- 
coming an instrument of exploitation to the superior and a 
source of compensation to the inferior, it functions to make 
impossible any real equality. This is the reason why Profes- 
sor Tufts, in speaking for modern men, declares: “We are 
not satisfied with formal phrases of equality because we see 


* No doubt it was this anti-social use to which the conception of “equality be- 
fore God” (see my earlier discussion on this point, International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXV, 180) lent itself that helped to motivate the modern radical change in the 
very conception of God. (Cf. Dean Mathews’ discussion of “Democracy,” Diction- 
ary of Religion and Ethics, p. 128.) 

* Cotton Is King, p. 329. 
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so many abstract uses of the term, wherein the old equality 
straightway turns into inequality.’* 

The equality of men, as based upon their measurable as- 
pects, proves thus actually untrue; as based upon their im- 
measurable souls, socially unsafe. This practical dilemma it- 
self was enough to make the conception of a given soul an 
object of suspicion. This growing distrust, long developing 
in psychology, has found its way into every field of modern 
interest. Even ethics is fast becoming secularized. And what 
is more to be remarked on, theology has felt the influence: in 
some quarters being merely alarmed, in others impressed, and 
in still others, converted. Political and social theories have 
remained longest immune; but a conception that is being dis- 
carded in every other field does not promise well as an abiding 
foundation for political and social progress. 


II 
Before we can intelligently settle the question of equality, 


we must needs discover what modern criticism holds man to 
be. Souls lost, all lost? or men naturalized, men equalized? 
Let us see what wreckage modern thinking has wrought in 
America and what reconstruction is possible. When Galileo 
set free the notion of change by declaring that the earth moves 
he started a commotion that has not yet subsided;° and when 
Darwin, catching the spirit already abroad in physical 

* Biblical World, XLVIII, 9-14. The outstanding example of Professor Tufts’s 
statement is the use to which “freedom of contract” has been put in industry. It 
often happens that such “freedom” means to the laborer but an enforced trading-off 
of his birthright for a mess of verbal pottage. To get “effective personal freedom,” 
as the British Labor Party phrases it, American laborers have had on occasion to 
argue against freedom of contract, e.g., Holden vs. Hardy, 169 US. 391. 

* Consider these burning prophetic words of Father Inchofer, a contemporary 
of Galileo! “The opinion of the earth’s motion is of all heresies the most abom- 
inable, the most pernicious, the most scandalous; the immovability of the earth is 
thrice sacred; argument against the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, 
and the incarnation should be tolerated sooner than an argument to prove that the 
earth moves.” 
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sciences, “conquered the phenomena of life for the principle 
of transition,” he soon made it evident that a complete trans- 
formation of our philosophy of human nature was inevitable. 
A glance at the past will make this necessity clear. 

As early as Plato, men had become disillusioned as to 
trusting their dearest hopes to realization in a world of change 
and uncertainty and discouraged as to the possibility of con- 
trolling such a world to their own ends with the instruments 
of control that were then available. This did not mean, of 
course, a giving up of their hopes, a discountenancing of their 
dreams; it meant rather a turning to indirection for that 
which direct means failed to secure them.” Since beauty is 
often disfigured on earth by a foul body, there must be—on 
no less compulsion than that of human desire—a Somewhere 
glorified by “beauty shining in brightness.”” And what was 
true of beauty was for the same reason true of all other values. 
And from concepts of value, logical motives taking up where 
aesthetic and ethical motives left off, the asylum was extended 
to all class names, though the primary motivation was clearly 
indicated by Plato’s reluctance to admit such concepts as 
“mud” and “hair.” By the same laws of migration that in 
America intermittently set the faces of the many toward any 
newly discovered El Dorado of gold or of oil, all the more de- 
sirable qualities migrated into Plato’s happy Elysium of 
Ideas. Where a man’s treasures are, there will his heart go 
also: unchangeable, stable, and ideal, these conceptual classes 
came naturally to constitute a superior kind of reality of 
which the world that flows by the senses is hardly more than a 
mere appearance. But, of course, if this superior reality is 
to have meaning, or is to function for human kind, there must 

” “Tf no site be found on earth for the Platonic city, its constitution is none the 
less recorded and enshrined in heaven What in the sensualistic or mystical 
system was called reality will now be termed appearance, and what there figured as 
an imaginary construction borne by the conscious moment will now appear to be a 


prototype for all existence and an eternal standard for its estimation.”—George San- 
tayana, The Life of Reason, I, 80. 
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be assumed a certain organ in man which, outreaching the 
feeble senses, will possess him of the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good. Recollection served this beneficent function in 
Plato’s scheme. Under the touch of Aristotle’s genius these 
class names came to be more earthly and neutral, as befits the 
scientist and logician, but not a whit less real. They took on 
the natural-science form of species fixed and discontinuous, 
possessing attributes the essential ones of which the human 
reason must discover or remain forever ignorant and impo- 
tent. If Aristotle succeeded at all in bringing these fugitives 
back to earth, Christianity sent them all the further into the 
heavens. Not only was thus the two-world view standardized 
for the future western world, but its acceptance was assured 
by its being made into a religious orthodoxy with sanctions 
as terrible on the one side as they were beatific on the other. 
Mediating between these two worlds, the specious and the 
real, stood human intelligence—reason, conscience, soul— 
whose function was also made a matter of orthodox deter- 
mination. This was the heritage which practically unchanged 
in its fundamental aspects the modern world came by in due 
course of time. It became thus the framework also of Amer- 
ican thought. 

It was of course precisely because the work of Darwin 
was eventually seen, both in Europe and in America, to have 
implication for this hoary idea-system that accounted for the 
universal interest in, and the widespread popular distrust of, 
his conclusions. 

The very title of Darwin’s first book—The Origin of 
Species—was enough to arouse the deepest distrust. Those 
two words had not been on speaking terms since Plato’s day: 
one of them seizes the very essence of the world of becoming; 
the other the very essence of the world of being. And what- 
ever relationship had been found between the two worlds was 
quite the logical and ethical opposite of what Darwin’s title 
implies. In short, species had no origin. To insinuate that 
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they had was so to infect the real objects of true knowledge 
with flux as to destroy them. To destroy the arches of a bridge 
that connect it with one side is to render useless its connection 
with the other side. Since the noblest organ of human nature, 
reason, does not function in the world of becoming, to destroy 
the changelessness of the objects of knowledge was to deprive 
reason of a job. And since the essential attribute of man is 
rationality, the only remaining moat that protects the citadel 
of the soul is not too wide for pious fear to jump. And so even 
before Darwin explicitly applied his doctrine to man—The 
Descent of Man was not published until twelve years after 
The Origin of Species—the opposition had based itself 
squarely upon the traditional conception of the individual. 
This view had been doubly sacred in America, as a glance at 
our early philosophy will show. 

The early problem of American thought may be néven- 
tageously regarded as arising from the honest acceptance of 
two incompatible beliefs by the colonists. On the one hand, 
they brought with them the principle of liberty rooted deeply 
in a doctrine of natural rights and eventuating in a consistent 
emphasis upon the individual. But on the other hand, they 
brought with them the principle of authority rooted deeply in 
a religious reverence for a deity whose sovereignty was simply 
without reservations and heading up in a doctrine of human 
insignificance. If we follow even cursorily the early phase of 
this struggle between these incompatible beliefs, we shall see 
that it was the principle of authority that gained the first 
round of a conflict that even yet appears perennial. And this 
principle of authority connects directly with that view of man 
and his world which in a foregoing paragraph we have hastily 
derived from Plato or beyond. With this point in mind, con- 
sider the implication of John Cotton’s reply to Roger Wil- 
liams. When Williams complained that he had been driven 
out of Massachusetts for following his conscience, Cotton’s 
long-since famous apology was: “The erroneous party suf- 
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fereth not for his conscience, but for his sinning against his 
conscience.’”* 

Here is our ancient view well set out. Truth, like the Pla- 
tonic Beauty, is a finished somewhat furnished ready-made to 
man. It lies about; but lest it should lie unnoticed, man has 
been provided with an organ, conscience, that discovers in- 
fallibly to him this furnished truth. It lieth so beyond man 
that walketh to direct his steps that without this double pro- 
vision—secure metaphysical truth and psychological equip- 
ment guaranteed to get at it—he were hopelessly lost. The 
exoneration of God, as well as the salvation of man, depends 
in the last analysis upon some such faith; and so the perse- 
cuted no less than the persecutor accepts the premise. But 
the premise accepted, the conclusion is hard to avoid. Since 
truth is given and conscience is furnished, whoever does not 
see truth is either a fool or dishonest. Roger Williams was 
confessedly no fool. He must, therefore, be dishonest: he was 
deliberately refusing to follow his conscience. Such men de- 
serve to be punished. It is a matter of no concern to us that 
Williams might have replied in the very same language to 
Cotton had his plea been logical consistency rather than re- 
ligious toleration; but it is a matter of primary concern that 
even in pioneer America the individual was oriented in a 
ready-made world, was adapted to it by a ready-made organ, 
and was made responsible for the way these mutually ad- 
justed cogs functioned. 

If we turn hopefully from the outworking of the principle 
of authority to that of the principle of liberty, we shall find 
fruit of the same flavor. Consider the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as an official statement of the American doctrine of 
liberty. Here one judicious glance will reveal the situation to 
be exactly parallel with the religious one just noted. The ap- 
peal is to the self-evident truths there enumerated. That men 
have certain rights is so self-evident that a wayfaring man 


"The Bloudy Tenent washed and made white, etc., chap. x. 
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cannot overlook the fact. Since the situation is political rather 
than religious, reason, rather than conscience, becomes the 
organ, though otherwise the two terms were practically syn- 
onymous for the age. The British king was careless of Amer- 
ican lives, disrespectful of American liberty, and utterly dis- 
regardful of American happiness. But he was confessedly no 
fool. Then he must be dishonest, and therefore unfit to rule 
over honest colonists who saw truth and sought it. It is a 
matter of no concern to us here that George III applied the 
same inherited view to the colonists; but it is of primary con- 
cern that even liberty in early America was grounded on ab- 
solutistic foundations, the true nature of which were to ap- 
pear in the Federal Constitution. 

It is well for us to remember that, though our forefathers 
clearly saw that they could not establish and maintain the dig- 
nity of the English throne and peerage in the forests of Amer- 
ica, they did not see the similar incompatibility of believing 
in a hand-me-down individual functioning in a static world 
while they were engaged in the challenging task of construct- 
ing a social order in a world where every day brought the un- 
expected and where individual initiative and flexibility and 
spontaneity counted daily as the difference between life and 
death. 

The early American thinker whose philosophy indicates 
most clearly a feeling for this incompatibility was Benjamin 
Franklin, latest in the world’s memory as he was earliest in 
our secular philosophic annals. The fact that Franklin be- 
came our first internationally known citizen tended to sup- 
plant the erroneous belief that America had no thinkers by 
the equally erroneous belief that all American thinking was 
preoccupied with the practical. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Franklin was not quite typical of early Amer- 
ican thinking. No people have been more inclined to run to 
romantic excess. This tendency is seen in the fact that no- 
where else in the world has been found a people who took 
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more literally and enthusiastically to utopias. Consider how 
long Americans have taken literally and seriously the Jewish- 
Christian compensatory dreams contained in the Apocalypse. 
Consider the number of Brook Farms America has begotten 
and regretfully buried. Consider how in our day Mr. Bryan’s 
eloquent word pictures of the ideal republic and of the gran- 
diloquent guerdon that awaits the saintly man, move popular 
audiences to tears. Finding themselves in a land where count- 
less situations baffled control, early Americans, like the early 
Hebrews, converted the scarcity and want of actual fact into 
the milk and honey of gratifying imagination; finding money 
scarce and luxuries infrequent, they fled to a land in which the 
very streets were paved with gold; finding doctors few and 
deaths common, they fled to a fairer land in which there was 
no death at all; finding themselves prematurely old from 
manual toil by day and secret tears by night, pioneer women 
fled at least on Sundays to a land where God would wipe all 
tears from their eyes, where youth would never fade, and 
where both an ideal lover and beloved would be provided. Al- 
ternating, however, with these moments in which mind ran to 
compensatory excess in religion and to a corresponding senti- 
mentalism in fiction and art, were the moments in which 
thinking must face the specific problems on which tomorrow’s 
bread depended.”* Franklin was pre-eminent in the latter type 
of thinking, and gave abroad to America the reputation that 
he himself sustained at home. It is quite probable, however, 
that had the reputation fitted America as it fitted Franklin, 
the conquest of this vast continent would have been even 
more rapid than it was. 

To leap from Benjamin Franklin to William James need 


* Santayana has very well synthesized these two types of thinking in his re- 
mark that “the American is imaginative; for where life is intense, imagination is 
intense alone. Were he not imaginative he would not live so much in the future. 
But his imagination is practical, and the future it forecasts is immediate; it works 
with the clearest and least ambiguous terms known to his experience, in terms of 
number, measure, contrivance, economy, and speed. He is an idealist working on 
matter.”—Character and Opinion in the United States, pp. 174-75. 
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not tax any disciplined imagination. From James to John 
Dewey the road is longer but better lighted. It is in Dewey 
on American soil that Darwin’s much beclouded insight comes 
to philosophic maturity. The shadow of a long tradition fell 
upon Darwin himself to obscure his keen vision with the over- 
belief that reality is static and that truth is an abiding rela- 
tion between a given universe and a ready-made soul. In a 
passage both humanly poignant and intellectually pathetic 
Darwin declares that the “horrid doubt always arises, wheth- 
er the convictions of man’s mind, which has been developed 
from the mind of the lower animals, are of any value or at all 
trustworthy.” But Dewey, standing on Darwin’s shoulders, 
frees Darwin’s insight for every field of living. Species, stand- 
ing historically for ultimate realities, are no longer seen as 
changeless entities, but as processes in the flux. And since the 
senses are able to lay hold upon such phenomena, the question 
must needs arise as to the function of reason. Since the soul 
with its rationality is the equipment man has boasted for 
making connection with the static reality that was assumed 
to lie beyond the data of the senses, with that metaphysical 
counterpart invalidated, reason becomes but a pathetic ges- 
ture toward the void, a lonely hand stretched out to empty 
air. That passing, this itself is bound to go. Both gone, what 
remains but a biological organism—a growing, decaying proc- 
ess negotiating through its senses with a changing, flowing 
world? Since man is what he is by virtue of an unbroken de- 
velopment from lower forms of life, whatever distinguishes 
him from these forms must have been attained in the process 
of evolution itself. Man’s interest, if he would understand 
himself, is thus shifted to, and fixed upon, the process. And 
rather than looking for an “essential attribute” within to ac- 
count for his assumed superiority, man must henceforth look 
to such observable characteristics as his erect posture, his 
opposable thumb, and most of all to his use of language. 
This colossal achievement in insight could be made much 
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more impressive if the story were told in detail from Franklin 
to James. In religion we should see Edward’s cry for sanc- 
tified men supplanted through many stages by Ames’ demand 
for a democratized deity.” In philosophy we should see 
Emerson’s spiritual Over-soul, which partially eclipsed the 
individual, caught up into a logical Absolute, which almost 
entirely swallowed the individual, and then again the indi- 
vidual emerging to mark the passing of the Absolute with the 
mocking epitaph, “The real is temporal, and the temporal 
real.’”"* We should see Josiah Royce, individualistic scion of 
America’s last frontier, recapitulate the whole story of Ger- 
man idealism and forebode the passing of its absolutistic em- 
phasis as he progressively hits upon “rationality,” upon “ex- 
perience,” and finally upon “community” as best descriptive 
of “reality.” We should see John Fiske pour the new wine 
into the age-old bottle, and his spiritual progeny pathetically 
repeat the process even down to 1925. But this is not the 
occasion for the complete story. It ends in our time with the 


full-fledged recognition in John Dewey and many others that 
in spite of all illusions born of wounded desire man is an ani- 
mal, And it is with this end-product, rather than with the 
detailed process of American thought, that we are here con- 
cerned. 

Man, when thus honestly accepted as an animal, is seen 
not to be primarily rational at all,’* but to be fundamentally 


* Edward Scribner Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience. 

“ Cunningham, The Philosophy of Bergson, p. 159. 

** No better example of the case of rationality need be sought than the way the 
infant became credited with a ready-made soul. Men were found upon occasion to act 
reasonably. The child, who is father to the man, must also be rational—ex nihil, 
nihil venit. But since the infant does not act rationally, the soul must be not only 
ready-made but passive as well, waiting until at accountability it finds itself! This 
deliberate but unobservant reading back into earlier stages of subsequent develop- 
ments is the most inveterate type of philosophic perversity that hangs over as a relic 
of a world so static that it could not possibly produce anything new. Surely it is 
easier to conceive a new product to arise in the temporal process than to conceive the 
puling infant as rational. So to stretch “rationality” not only ruins a good term, but 
may also ruin a perfectly good infant. 
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active and emotional, like other animals. Out of his active 
struggle in a reluctant, if not hostile, environment have arisen 
whatever further characteristics he may have. While man is 
not primarily rational, he is secondarily so. He is an animal 
who on occasion becomes ideational. That is, from being an 
animal that is propelled vis a tergo, as when directed by im- 
pulse or habit, man becomes on occasion an end-guided ani- 
mal. The future as a determiner is substituted for the past 
and the present. But ideas, like all other human character- 
istics, have been born of the struggle for a livelihood. This 
functional relation of ideas to activity is clearly indicated by 
the sort of occasion on which they occur and by the use they 
serve in the situation out of which they arise. Ideas are the 
counterparts of inhibited activity. As long as the instinctive 
responses of the human organism function smoothly, man 
does not have recourse to the response called thinking; but 
once these forms of activity are estopped, ideas arise, serve 
as stimuli for releasing the inhibited activity, and cease to 
exist once the other types of responding to the environment 
are normally restored. The enormous economy of such tech- 
nique in the struggle for existence cannot be overemphasized. 
The survival of man indicates the use of such a variation; the 
progress of man indicates its revolutionary economy; and the 
awe with which man has hypostatized and deified ideas shows 
the magic of their functioning.’ But even if ideas be taken as 
being man’s peculiar characteristic, evolution counsels us to 
learn the value and function even of ideas from their genesis, 
and not to rob life of its richest product and activity of its 
most effective control by making purely into contemplative 
objects what, being born of the struggle, should serve in the 
struggle. 
** Cf. Emerson’s lines: 
“Better it is than gems or gold, 
And oh! it cannot die; 


But thought will glow when the sun grows cold, 
And mix with Deity.” 
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But ideas are capable of being induced by other means 
than by actual confrontation with the physical situation that 
in all its sternness would produce immediate death if the initial 
response were not correct. Problems may be set vicariously 
by others, and ideas be thus induced. That is, in the fore- 
going individualistic account of the struggle for existence, a 
very important element has been omitted. Neither men nor 
most other higher animals have faced the environment alone. 
Most animals have lived more or less in groups and have sur- 
vived because of this fact. With peculiar urgency has this 
necessarily been true of the human species. Because of the 
ever lengthening infancy as one ascends the scale, social medi- 
ation between the helpless infant and the non-social environ- 
ment becomes utterly necessary. It is the by-products of this 
necessity that are here to be emphasized. Even as Saul went 
to look for asses and found a kingdom, so long before the hu- 
man organism is able to cope single-handed with his world he 
is made the recipient, willy-nilly, of all the group’s ways of 
reacting, is provided with the most intimate and profoundly 
significant of all group habits—the talking habit, with a full 
kit of verbal tools—and is fitted out entire with beliefs rang- 
ing from the simplest meanings that outrun his momentary 
experience to the most time-defying theologies and theodicies. 

It is upon this verbal inheritance that we must for a time 
dwell; for it is upon the technique which renders it possible 
that social scientists are more and more depending for a gene- 
sis of the self about which equality is finally to be asserted or 
denied. Action follows only upon stimulation: not because the 
organism is passive and must be prodded into activity; rather 
because activity cannot be #berhaupt, but must be connected 
with some specific situation. And while the organism may be 
surcharged, as in the case of well-formed habits, nevertheless 
it demands some sort of a releasing stimulus as an antecedent 
to activity. Stimulation is normally thought of as from the 
outside, and undoubtedly most activity is thus initiated in 
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organic forms. Activity, moreover, is not only a consequent 
of stimulation, but becomes in a certain sense a function of 
the stimulus. Who wields the stimulus controls the organism. 
This is an elementary fact to all trainers of animals. As one 
ponders over the far-reaching control that the stimulus exer- 
cises over the reaction and thus over the organism that reacts, 
he is bound to see the enormous potency that would be intro- 
duced into the conduct of any animal who should acquire a 
flexible mechanism for self-stimulation. It would clearly 
mean an enlarged field of stimulation and thus a liberation of 
initial conduct, with effectiveness guaranteed through power 
of subsequent self-correction. It is obvious, on the one hand, 
that no sub-human animal has this power in any marked de- 
gree; and it is equally obvious, on the other hand, that this 
very capacity is the secret of man’s superiority over other 
forms of life. The dignity of man, as Professor Mead so hap- 
pily phrases it, consists in the double fact that he can call upon 
himself and that when he calls upon himself he finds himself 
at home. 

It is not that there is anything magical about the power 
of speech. If magic were our reliance, then needed we not to 
have come so far to find a basis for selfhood. And yet some- 
thing suspiciously like magic has been the reliance of social 
theorists up to our day. Since turning from a transcendental 
derivation of individuality, most theorists have put their trust 
in a supplanting social derivation, the common word to de- 
scribe the technique for which has been “imitation.” It has 
been the vogue with sociologists and social psychologists alike, 
and from their sanction has passed into popular speech: it 
is often said as yet that the child gets his personality by 
inheritance and by imitation. There remains to be pointed 
out, however, a mechanism whereby imitation can produce 
this marvelous result. Imitation indeed presupposes the exist- 
ence of the self in which it is said to result. Not until the 
mechanism is indicated shall we be much nearer the heart of 
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our mystery than we were when we derived souls from God. 
And not even the modern social group is as effective a magi- 
cian as was the ancient deity. 

It is doubtful whether our clarification and substantiation 
of such a mechanism has kept pace with our assumption that 
such a mechanism is actually at work in the formation of per- 
sonality. So far as this assumption rests upon facts, they seem 
for the most part to converge upon the language habit as the 
most promising mechanism whereby human organisms grow 
into human personalities. Certain it is that the ability to talk 
carries with it not only social potentiality but an enormous 
addition of power in self-direction as well. We can tell our- 
selves what to do; indeed, so do our senses intersect that we 
cannot give directions to another without at the same time 
instructing ourselves. The utility of the vocal mechanism for 
the development of individuality is clearly seen in the obser- 
vation recently made by his father upon a four-year-old of my 
acquaintance. Sitting up in bed in the early morning, he was 
practicing on an imaginary piano. Pausing after each exer- 
cise, he addressed himself authoritatively: “(Do it again!” 
And then he proceeded to obey his own commands through 
many repetitions. That a human organism could ever become 
a person without some such mechanism for self-direction is 
everywhere questioned, and in all truth seems highly improb- 
able. Helen Keller furnishes us an interesting bit of empirical 
evidence upon this point. She writes: 


Before my teacher came to me, I did not know that I am 

I did not know that I knew aught or that I lived or acted or desired. 
. . . . I never viewed anything beforehand or chose it 

inner life, then, was a blank without past, present, or future, without 
wonder or joy or faith Since I had no power of thought, I 
did not compare one mental state with another. So I was not conscious 
of any change or process going on in my brain when my teacher began 
to instruct me When I learned the meaning of J and me and 


" For this illustration and for other indispensable considerations I am indebted 
to a doctoral dissertation at the University of Chicago by Dr. J. Goodwin Locke. 
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found that I was something, I began to think. Then consciousness first 
existed for me.*® 

It is admitted that no such evidence is finally conclusive. 
Indeed, let it be said again that further light rather than con- 
tinued dogmatism is needed to determine the precise mech- 
anism and the manner of its functioning whereby the organ- 
ism becomes a person.”* Future studies, however, can the 
more easily converge upon this precise task because of the 
common agreement among social scientists that the soul of 
man is a social achievement rather than a divine or natural 
gift. 

We have come thus in our historical sketch to a promising 
culmination of the undeviating emphasis in America upon the 
individual. From a purely mystic or purely utilitarian asser- 
tion of his importance, we have reached what purports to be 
an empirical account of the way the individual arises in expe- 
rience. Starting as an active physical organism in a physical 
environment, each member of the human species acquires a 
“soul.” The group is the source, the vocal gesture, the most 
probable mechanism. While our knowledge of the mechanism 
awaits completion, the precise nature of this “self” is not to 
be dogmatized about. Its origin we believe to be temporal 
and empirical; the mechanism of its genesis is now conceived 
in concrete terms; and its functions are open to scientific 
observation and description. In the face of this, it seems 
gratuitous to assume it to be an independent entity, simple 
and substantial. In advance of further knowledge, it need not 
be assumed to be anything more than the biological organism 
directing its own activity through a technique that becomes 


* Helen Keller, The World I Live In, pp. 113-17. 


* It is the psychological and the philosophical behaviorists that have advanced 
our knowledge farthest in this direction. I wish to acknowledge especial indebted- 
ness to Professor G. H. Mead. See his earlier article, “A Behavioristic Account of 
the Significant Symbol,” Journal of Philosophy, XIX, 160 ff., and his very recent 
account, “The Genesis of the Self and Social Control,” International Journal of 
Ethics, XXXV, 251. 
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more describable with further study. And as for the future, 
let the self be acknowledged whatever it is found in experi- 
ence to be. With this restatement in empirical, dynamic form 
of the genesis and nature of the self, let us briefly contrast 
the traditional view of the soul. The old contention insisted 
upon deriving selves from a common mold; so does the new 
account, with an important difference. But the rigid meta- 
physical and theological mold of the former has become the 
social and flexible matrix of the latter; and with this change, 
a soul so transcendentally derived that it could never adapt 
itself to the exigencies of earth and time has become a self 
socially constituted and adaptable, therefore, to the vicissi- 
tudes of the social process. The old contention insisted upon 
an inexpugnably given somewhat so fixed as to inhibit any 
thought of fundamentally changing it and as to discourage 
any thoroughgoing effort at re-making the social and natural 
order, which also became infected with its rigidity.” The 
newer conception has also its biological given, but its given is 
plastic enough to raise hope that something may be done pro- 
gressively to eliminate the undesirable elements of man’s in- 
heritance. Indeed, ‘“‘man’s supreme inheritance,” as Alexan- 
der” phrases it, is the possession of a guidance capable of 
transforming the biological as well as the physical and the so- 
cial given. Its given serves as a challenge to change rather 
than as a summons to resignation: the ideal of pious accept- 
ance connected with the old view is supplanted by an energiz- 
ing belief in the extended efficacy of human effort. For while 
at any given time the self is, to borrow Professor Tufts’ 

” The well-known fragment from Anaximander is the classic statement, in ethi- 
cal form, of this fixedness applied to nature. “Things perish into those things out 
of which they have their birth, according to that which is ordained; for they give 
reparation to one another and pay the penalty of their injustice according to the 
disposition of time.” (Bakewell, Fragments, p. 3.) 

Does not the modern expression “to get even” hark back in connotation to a 
fixed order to disturb the equilibrium of which was thought to forbode man’s un- 
doing? 

* F.M. Alexander, Man’s Supreme Inheritance. 
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phraseology,” “habit,” it is also “adjusting activity,” and in 
life’s active give and take, “the soul,” as Professor Wood- 
bridge so graphically puts it, “is the world as each man sees it.” 


Ill 

It is, then, about this self-directing animal organism that 
our present problem of equality centers. Are individuals 
thus constituted, equal? There are three possible answers. 
Carrying on our democratic tradition, we may unqualifiedly 
assert actual equality, or, daunted by apparent facts, we may 
as unqualifiedly deny men equality. Or finally, in keeping 
with what is commonly believed to be the practice of philoso- 
phers, we may, having met a difficulty, make a distinction— 
that is, we may redefine equality so as to make it a matter of 
more-or-less rather than of all-or-none. At any rate, it is 
obvious that the matter is of such moment for democracy as 
to warrant us in taking serious counsel with ourselves as to 
what our final answer shall be. 

However much we are inclined to have done with our 
problem in keeping with democratic sentiment, we are de- 
terred from giving as our answer the “everlasting yea” by two 
considerations. There are, first, the stubborn facts. Men do 
not at first glance seem to be equal in any assignable man- 
ner. And what is more perturbing to the democrat, they do 
not seem any more equal on sober second thought than at 
first glance. Indeed, the longer one thinks it over the more 
certain does it become that men are not just what the term 
“equality” suggests. And the more specific the analysis, the 
more obvious the discrepancy. These observed facts are 
strengthened, rather than weakened, by evolutionary theory. 
The process that has transformed the inherited hierarchy of 
discrete species into a modern continuum with functional 
divisions for convenience rather than metaphysical entele- 
chies has as a clear implication gradations within each species. 


* The Philosophical Review, XV, 361-79. 
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If the human species, for instance, be surveyed with intelli- 
gence as the fundamentum divisionis, do we not go up to per- 
sons of average intelligence from idiots, imbeciles, morons, 
and from average intelligence on up to genius? And any other 
principle of division would yield a similar diversity within the 
same species. So clear does all this seem upon reflection that 
one might well say that while Americans have traditionally 
felt themselves to be equal, they have never thought them- 
selves to be equal. And this contrast between feeling and 
reflection leads to the second consideration that gives us 
pause when we would answer the question affirmatively. It is 
the use to which the doctrine has at times been put. It is not 
likely that men would overlook such observable facts to assert 
such a non-verifiable conclusion were there not at work some 
ulterior motive. Feelings are capable of making a camouflage 
sufficient to hide the most unacceptable of practices. There 
is that in man, as Hobhouse observes, which “makes him 
cling to the semblance of right most of all when he is rejecting 
the reality.””* Any concept, when crowned with the halo of 
some transfiguring emotion and endued with power from some 
idola tribus, may cover with a pious but poison barrage whole 
areas of human activity. Man grows naturally shy of emo- 
tionalized concepts when he sees that under the spell of even 
the democratic concept of equality the elemental liberties of 
men can be conjured away into a heaven-blessed slavery, as 
in the old South. In other fields of life also equality has been 
found capable of serving but to mark the spot where privi- 
leges indispensable for a decent life lay buried: a shining 
mausoleum towering above pulverizing bones. But these con- 
siderations have been sufficiently exploited in foregoing pages. 
Deterred, then, both by observable facts and by the question- 
able practices of many who have overlooked these facts, we 
find ourselves unable to give an unqualifiedly affirmative 
answer. 


* Morals in Evolution, I, 64. 
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But we are also deterred from giving an unqualifiedly 
negative answer. The first reason why we cannot is that we 
are not willing to give up a shibboleth that has been at stra- 
tegic times as effective in action as has equality. Regardless of 
its factual accuracy, we know that emblazoned on democratic 
banners it has been one of those electric words that have chal- 
lenged the indifferent, awakened the neutral, inflamed the 
zealous. ‘Mankind are more disposed,” as our historic dec- 
laration of faith goes, “to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed.” We are not willing to sacrifice this 
effective stimulus to a type of action the need for which is 
perennially recurrent in a world where lethargy finds a host 
in corpulent women and sluggish men. Indeed from the Revo- 
lution down, the concept has really been used more to chal- 
lenge action than to state a fact. This certainly is not the time 
to give it up, unless we have grown faint-hearted regarding 
our American experiment in democracy. For only within our 
generation has the battle been anything like won for the ma- 
chinery of democracy. If the assertion of equality has helped 
to win the machinery, it ought also to be effective in using it 
to achieve fullness of life. It is certainly no time to give up a 
weapon in battle when with the continued use of the weapon, 
but only with it, victory is actually in sight. 

If we, however, are to be quite frank with ourselves, we 
must indeed know that this imminence of a fruitful use of the 
democratic machinery is precisely the reason for the weaken- 
ing in some American quarters of equalitarian sentiments. 
The participation in social policies which as a weapon has 
come into the hands of Tom, Dick, Harry, and even Susan 
and Lummox is loaded with dynamite if it can be made to 
function democratically. Not only is this true as regards 
property interests where 2 per cent of our population owns 
some 60 per cent of our wealth,” but it holds of fields as sacred 


* King, The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, p. 80. 
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to sentiment as property is to calculation, of family perma- 
nence, of industrial management, of religious practices. These 
are delicate matters for the present generation; but democ- 
racy is a dangerous experiment in every generation to inter- 
ests that look either to the few or to the past for their justifi- 
cation. But if the action to which equality as a shibboleth 
stimulates is ever justifiable—and historically we have offi- 
cially declared it so—then there seems every logical reason 
for exploiting the equalitarian impetus, now that the testing 
time has come. 

This preliminary scouting ought already to have given the 
clue to our problem. The difficulty—an old and ever recurring 
one in any dynamic society—arises from the necessity of ap- 
plying to one situation a concept that arose out of, and got its 
meaning from, another active context. We are not sufficiently 
conscious of the fact that our new knowledge about human 
nature implies and demands a new theory of concepts.” Such 
a philosophy of language as would undertake, for example, 
explicitly to justify using the concept “God” so as, willy-nilly, 
to throw theists and atheists together would simplify the task 
of the social scientist. To reinterpret the concept of equality 
so as to conserve its functional value for the new with which it 
must live is our only recourse if we are able to save for the 
future this slogan so meaningful in the past. The novelty of 
our situation consists not merely in substituting for a trans- 
cendental derivation of a ready-made individual an evolution- 
ary genesis of a dynamic organism, but also in pronounced 
economic and populational changes that have made individu- 
als, however conceived, less needed and desired than ever 
before in America. This latter type of change is clearly indi- 
cated by our newly acquired willingness to restrict immigra- 
tion and by the evident determination of both the more edu- 


* A promising beginning toward such a philosophy of language is found in 
Bronislaw Malinoswki’s supplement to Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of Mean- 
ing, a chapter entitled “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages.” See also 
Dewey, Experience and Nature, chap. v. 
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cated and the more wealthy classes to restrict the size of their 
families through voluntary birth control. This metamorphosis 
that in a half-century has converted birth control from a sin 
against God into social respectability, and restriction of im- 
migration from disloyalty to both country and mankind into 
a popularly approved federal statute, is a change that appears 
more revolutionary the more one reflects upon it. In such a 
society individuals are not so invaluable, to say the least, as 
any longer to inhibit invidious comparisons between them. 
Notions of social superiority more easily arise from such a 
situation than from the enforced co-operation in a pioneer 
land. 

Considering the whole situation and all the facts, we shall 
be obliged to choose the third alternative and say that individ- 
uals are not equal in the old sense, primarily because they are 
not individuals in the old sense. Starting with this fundamen- 
tal admission, we shall seek, as it were, ‘a moral equivalent” 
for equality. That is, we shall seek to find the functional 
meaning for the newer conception of individuality of what 
was originally claimed by the term “equality.” Our problem 
now is initially one of methodology. Our procedure may be 
formal or concrete. Let us first notice the formal ways of re- 

interpreting the concept of equality. 

Beginning with the most formal, it might be helpful to in- 
dicate explicitly a certain verbal ground for calling men 
equal. Human beings, as talking animals, awake to conscious- 
ness to find themselves in possession of words that apply in- 
discriminately to many objects and beings, because of course 
a common type of reaction has been found more or less ade- 
quate for the whole class. These class names perform more 
than one function. They serve man as a technique for unify- 
ing what otherwise would often prove baffling because of its 
multiplicity or complexity. In this way they are instruments 
of economy in man’s mental life. Under the influence of the 
will-to-overlook-differences man is thus enabled to treat dif- 
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ferences for the time being as non-existent. But this treating 
differences as non-existent does not render them non-existent 
except to that mood and for that specific purpose. Nothing, 
however, is more common to the will-to-unify than the ten- 
dency to generalize the unity that is found to exist for a specif- 
ic purpose and to make it descriptive of a reality that remains 
statically what it was found momentarily to be. And there is 
every degree of this tendency, from that manifested by the 
temporary sophist who camps on a general term to prove his 
point up to that manifested by the abiding mystic who sees 
nothing in this teeming world except the Eternal One. The 
very fact, however, that the common term “man” is applied to 
all creatures of a certain class does not settle the question of 
equality. “All the human beings on the planet,” as Lewis 
Mumford observes, ‘“‘are a unity only for the sake of talking 
about them.””* Universals, unifying words in language, serve 
only to show that for specific purposes differences may be 
overlooked and a formal unification be secured out of motives 
ofeconomy. The procedure turns on what Mr. Skudder Klyce 
would call a “verbal trick,’”’ useful enough in its place, no 
doubt, but of no further significance for our present purpose. 

A less formal and more significant procedure would be to 
treat equality as an ethical and political fiction. Such indirec- 
tion appears at times the most intellectually economical way 
of reaching a goal of action that by common consent is good. 
At least it has been on the whole the way whereby law has set- 
tled down from precedent to precedent. Since the results that 
follow from treating a corporation as a person appear on the 
whole just, it is efficient to treat it as a person, regardless of 
how much it may differ in other (for the time being irrelevant) 
respects from a person. ‘Thus corporations are said to have 
nationality, are treated as alien enemies, are known as inhabi- 
tants, and are granted diplomatic protection 

* The Story of Utopias, p. 304. 

* Universe, p. 1. 
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tion is due merely to the fact that a corporation is granted by 
law rights and duties identical with those of a person.””* The 
end desired is clear; this procedure is found to be an efficient 
means to it; but since it does certain violence to our knowl- 
edge as a whole, we confess that injustice by admitting it a 
fiction, but one practically justified. By its fruits, rather than 
by its roots, we judge it. This is a helpful way to deal with 
the concept of equality. But since the justification for any fic- 
tion lies in its results, we have already indicated the direction 
we are to look for a more material treatment of the concept of 
equality. 

The very reason, indeed, for desiring to treat equality as a 
fiction rather than as a falsehood consists in the fact that the 
concept is functionally useful without being statically true. It 
is useful because we are still in need of the type of action 
which the concept has historically motivated; it is not quite 
true because it describes a dynamic individual as though he 
were static. The modern emphasis is not so much upon what 
an individual zs as it is upon what he can do. That is, the “es- 
sential” characteristic of man has changed from essence to 
function—man is what he functions as. 

All this means, of course, that were we inclined to answer 
outright that men are actually unequal, we should still not be 
estopped, as were our predecessors, from considering on its 
merits the further question, whether men ought not still to be 
treated as if equal. But rather than deny that men are equal, 
it has seemed historically fairer to say that the term has lost 
its original significance through the changing conception of 
the human individual to which the term is applied. It was 
quantitative before, because applied to a static object; but 
now that the object has become dynamic, the question as to 
equality of these activities is in a certain sense irrelevant. We 
no longer inquire whether men were created equal, or whether 
they are actually equal, or whether we ought to make them 


*R. Demos, “Legal Fictions,” International Journal of Ethics, XXXIV, 44. 
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equal. But of the individual dynamically conceived we now 
inquire whether equality of treatment produces the social and 
natural consequences that we want. The shorthand claim of 
human equality is, therefore, true for us if it functions truly, 
and this will be determined primarily by the efficiency with 
which the claim promotes the major good of the situation that 
motivates the claim. This is the meaning that remains for the 
old concept when it is used to describe this functional individ- 
ual moving in a constantly changing world. If equality of 
treatment produces consequences of maximum desirability, 
then the treatment is justified, regardless of whether men 
were, or are, or ever shall be, equal in the oldsense. In seeking, 
however, to resolve this “if,” we challenge the interests and 
emotions of men even more than their intelligence. Whether 
men should be given equality of treatment depends, in all 
truth, upon the kind of world one wants. And even if all argu- 
ment upon this point were destined to end in such incompati- 
ble tastes as to defy further analysis, there are weighty con- 


siderations that a democrat might urge in favor of functional 
equality before the final impasse is reached. These considera- 
tions may best be grouped under a discussion of the value, in- 
trinsic and extrinsic, of co-operation, and must be presented 
at another time. 
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BECCARIA AND PUNISHMENT 
W. C. DE PAULEY 


Men live first and think afterward, and slow as they have 
been to clarify the principles by which they live, in few fields 
of study have their ratiocinations been more labored than in 
the attempts to arrive at a consistent theory of punishment. 
The wonder is that while parents control children, and states 
lead criminals to the gallows or the lethal chamber on every 
day of the week, there is no generally accepted theory by 
which they justify these restrictions on personal liberty, vary- 
ing, as they do, from the least to the greatest of penalties. Not 
only is it difficult to interpret the moral emotions aroused in 
the populace by criminal action, but the circumstances attend- 
ing crime and its restrictions are so numerous and so diverse 
that it is well-nigh impossible to enumerate and classify them. 
Crime and its punishment are so complex that the investigator 
is carried against his will from his own field, whatever it may 
be, through the whole gamut from theology to—shall we say? 
—-sociology. 

The ethical approach may be looked upon as concerning 
, itself with three interdependent and complementary ele- 
’ ments: the state and its law; the character of the criminal; 
and the readjustment of the second to the first. Punishment is 
a means whereby this readjustment may be effected. 

Whether we hold a Hobbist, or a theoretic, or any other 
view of the essence of that state, we shall, at least, be agreed 
that the body politic is the necessary social medium in which 
alone the mere individual can reach the potential values of his 
nature as homo sapiens. Nor need we concern ourselves as to 
the merits or demerits of either the Aristotelian conception 
which subjects the good of the individual to the good of the 
state,’ or the Thomist conception which subjects the good of 


* Pol. i. i. 12. 
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the state to the good of the individual;*? we can admit that 
both the state and the individual depend on one another, and 
that they attain their highest development pari passu. With- 
out corporate life the individual is stunted, and without the 
developed individual the state is maimed. 

The ethically good man is he who arranges his motives in 
accordance with their values as means to the good end which 
he would attain and, by a rational and studied choice, selects 
the most valuable in his own case. The state, therefore, will 
attempt to provide such a social medium as will best insure 
the development of free members. This end it can most read- 
ily secure by issuing the least possible number of positive com- 
mands. Minute directions promulgated in order to secure a 
harmonious society produce not free men, but obedient auto- 
mata. It is probably true that the modern state does not do as 
much as it might in suggesting and guiding its citizens toward 
a better manner of life; the maxim that it pays to advertise 
might be as useful to the moral as to the business life. But 
however that may be, the state ought to interfere with indi- 
vidual action when wrong motives have led to individual ac- 
tions anti-social and criminal in their results, if its aim is to 
secure the greatest possible freedom consonant with the least 
possible interference. The state, having decided just what are 
the fewest possible laws which will insure its permanence and 
development, checks, that is, punishes, in accordance with 
them that individual whose conduct arises from motives 
which prevent the development of the will’s freedom. It de- 
ters men from crime, as Bentham says, by teaching them to 
associate penalty or pain with certain specific acts. Instinctive 
action with its accompanying emotions must be sublimated, a 
transformation none save the criminal can possibly work; the 
office of the state will be to present an obstacle to unreasoned 
and anti-social action by uniting with it as a consequence for 
the criminal that experience which will offset the satisfaction 
of his proposed end. 

* De Reg. Princip. i. 1. 
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It is to Beccaria and John Howard that society and its 
criminals owe the reformation of the theory and the methods 
of punishment. The eighteenth century gave us Kant and a re- 
lentless retributive theory, and also Beccaria, whose thought, 
though influenced by utilitarianism, shows no tendency to 
minimize the dignity and majesty of the law. On the one hand 
Kant emphasizes the worth of the criminal as a person, which 
forbids us to punish him with a view to the good of the state; 
on the other, Beccaria looks to that bond of justice which 
cements men together, and demands that the criminal should 
be punished in order that he and other men may be deterred 
from future crimes. Kant believed that the criminal is de- 
based if he is made a mere means to another’s good; Beccaria, 
that he is debased if he is made to suffer a greater penalty 
than is required to hold society together} Kant looks to the 
past; Beccaria echoes the sentiment of Hobbes that “we are 
forbidden to inflict punishment with any other design than for 
the correction of the offender, or the direction of others.’* It 
remained for Hegel, who saw that the will is not a ready-made 
faculty, but the whole man in the process of his development, 
to soften the lex talionis of Kant by adding two modifying ele- 
ments, namely, the deterrent and reformative; whereas Bec- 
caria, undazed by a transcendental conception of the source of 
law, enunciates a theory of punishment whose humaneness 
does not vitiate its justice. 

Beccaria’s short and epoch-making little volume, Crimes 
and Punishment, is written round the preventive theory, 
which he states in the following words: ‘The end of punish- 
ment .. . . isno other than to prevent the criminal from do- 
ing further injury to society, and to prevent others from com- 
mitting the like offense.’”* He would arrange a scale of crimes 
determined solely by the measure of harm they cause to soci- 
ety, so that “the first degree should consist of those which im- 
mediately tend to the dissolution of society, and the last, of 


® Lev. i. xiv. 
“Crimes and Punishments (Eng. trans., London, 1779), p. 43. 
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the smallest possible injustice done to a private member of so- 
ciety.”’ To each crime there will be assigned a definite pen- 
alty. In his view, it is a mistake to measure either crime or its 
penalty by the intention or even the mental disposition of the 
criminal, since subjective standards would be impracticable. 
An objective standard can be observed by affixing to a crime 
the penalty assigned on the basis of the amount of harm it 
does to society. 4 Tf his political theory is Hobbist, his psychol- 
ogy is associationist, and, like Bentham, he would deter by ac- 
customing us to associate with a crime its precise and peculiar 
degree of punishment. For this reason, penalty ought to follow 
as soon as possible upon crime, so that a lasting association 
may be formed in the mjnd of the intimate connection be- 
tween them.’ And, again fike Bentham,’ he would try to make 
the penalty analogous to the crime, so that violence would be 
associated with corporal punishment, and robbery with fine.” 
If punishment were only swift and sure, the man under storm 
of temptation might be led to weigh the necessary conse- 
quences of his act against the immediate good it might bring 
to him, and be prevented. ) 

It is doubtful whether Beccaria has made the most of the 
preventive or deterrent aspects of punishment. If, as he says, 
punishment ought to be’As mild as possible consistent with the 
maintenance of the state, the view of Bosanquet would seem 
to be applicable, which would determine the degree of penalty 
to be assigned to a crime by the likelihood of its becoming a 
precedent. “If a lighter punishment deter as effectively as a 
heavier, it is wrong to impose the heavier. For the precise aim 
of state action is the maintenance of rights, and if rights are 
effectively maintained without the heavier punishment, the 
aim of the state does not justify its imposition.’”°/ Beccaria’s 

° Op. cit., p. 22. 

* Op. cit., p. 29. ® Ibid., p. 407. 

* Bentham, Works, p. 326. * Beccaria, op. cit., p. 77. 


* The Philosophical Theory of the State, 3d ed., p. 212. See also Some Sugges- 
tions in Ethics, p. 203. 
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principle would be satisfied if he were able to associate with a 
crime the least possible penalty which would deter people 
from committing it. } 

Important as it is to deter people from crime, we cannot be 
content simply to equate the terms “punishment” and “deter- 
rence,” and claim that there are no other principles involved 
when we punish. Deterrence, or prevention, tends to empha- 
size the emotion of fear, and a society of free men is actuated 
by other motives. A criminal is deterred in the highest sense, 
and in the whole man, when he has learned to act from the 
highest motives of service and co-operation. He is deterred, in 
short, when he is reformed. It is clear, therefore, that unless 
we associate with the deterrent element, another, the reforma- 
tive, punishment cannot be expected to satisfy its end. The 
criminal is a potentially good citizen; if it were not so, and his 
nature were merely a complex of instinctive and impulsive re- 
actions to external stimuli, we should lock him up, or muzzle 
him; we should not punish him. Accordingly Plato makes 
Protagoras say: 

If you will think, Socrates, of the nature of punishment, you will see 
at once that in the opinion of mankind virtue may be acquired; no one 
punishes the evildoer under the notion, or for the reason, that he has done 
wrong—only the unreasonable fury of a beast acts in that manner. But 
he who desires to inflict rational punishment does not retaliate for a past 
wrong which cannot be undone; he has regard to the future, and is desir- 
ous that the man who is punished, and he who sees him punished, may be 
deterred from doing wrong again. He punishes for the sake of prevention, 
thereby implying that virtue is capable of being taught. This is the notion 
of all who retaliate upon others either privately or publicly. And the 
Athenians too, your own citizens, like other men, punish and take venge- 
ance on all whom they regard as evildoers; and hence, we may infer them 
to be of the number of those who think that virtue may be acquired and 
taught.*? 

Now although the theorem which concludes Beccaria’s treat- 
ment does not notice the reformative element in punishment, 
he recognizes that crime can be eradicated only by curing the 


* Prot. 323. 
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criminal. The theorem reads: “That a punishment may not 
be an act of violence, of one or of many against a private mem- 
ber of society, it should be public, immediate, and necessary; 
the least possible in the case given; proportioned to the 
crime, and determined by the laws.” No doubt if punishment 
is to be determined by the laws, it will be rational, and, there- 
fore, capable of being understood by rational beings; but Bec- 
caria is explicit in several passages. He believes that the most 
certain method of preventing crimes is to perfect the system 
of education,’* and, in a passage almost Platonic, he tells us 
that: 

Ignorance may indeed be less fatal than a small degree of knowledge, 
because this adds to the evils of ignorance the inevitable errors of a con- 
fined view of things on this side the bounds of truth; but a man of en- 
lightened understanding, appointed guardian of the laws, is the greatest 
blessing that a sovereign can bestow on a nation. Such a man is accus- 
tomed to behold truth, and not to fear it; unacquainted with the greatest 
part of those imaginary and insatiable necessities which so often put vir- 
tue to the proof, and accustomed to contemplate mankind from the most 
elevated point of view, he considers the nation as his family, and his fel- 
low-citizens as brothers; the distance between the great and the vulgar 
appears to him the less as the number of mankind he has in view is 
greater.18 

Lastly, the state is under obligation to deter men from 
crime by reforming them. The very existence of society as an 
organism, composed of free men, is at stake when the crim- 
inal is likely to go unpunished. Justice, the cement which 
gives the body politic coherence and stability, is comparable 
to the nervous system of a physical organism. Once it be- 
comes diseased, the body decays and mortifies. For this rea- 
son, a third element introduces itself, which, for want of a 
better name, we call the retributive. The criminal acts, and 
society must react. Its reaction is a condition of its existence. 
To society punishment is a hypothetical imperative, with the 
emphasis on the imperative. Thus Beccaria says: “It is upon 

*® Beccaria, op. cit., p. 174. 

* Op. cit., p. 171. 
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this, then, that the sovereign’s right to punish crime is found- 
ed, that is, upon the necessity of defending the public liberty, 
intrusted to his care, from the usurpation of individuals; and 
punishments are just in proportion as the liberty preserved by 
the sovereign is sacred and valuable.’””* Again, “the laws re- 
ceive their force and authority from an oath of fidelity, either 
tacit, or expressed, which living subjects have sworn to their 
sovereign in order to restrain the intestine fermentation of the 
private interests of individuals. From hence springs their true 
and natural authority.’”* We reform, therefore, or attempt to 
reform, criminals by raising them to the realization of the na- 
ture of the social compact under which they live. 

We have read our Plato to little advantage if we have not 
seen that behind the preventive and reformative ends of pun- 
ishment there lies the retributive; for although he destroyed, 
once and for all, the /ex talionis idea of punishment which runs 
through his predecessors, the tragedians, he saw that the state 
is under an obligation to punish crimes. Not only does he say 
that punishment is not to be inflicted because the criminal has 
done wrong, he is careful to add that the state ought to aim at 
the “deserved punishment.””* Indeed, if criminals go unpun- 
ished, the laws do not maintain the bonds which keep the 
state intact.’ And in the passage in the Gorgias, where the 
medicinal aspects of punishment are so strongly championed, 
he is careful to show that we owe to the criminal his punish- 
ment; for if a wrongdoer is allowed to go unpunished, the 
state perpetuates his evil, and so “to do wrong and not to be 
punished is the first and greatest [evil] of all.’”* But in case it 
may be objected that Plato’s theory of the state, as the reflec- 
tion on earth of the eternal principle of justice laid up in the 
heavens, gives him the cue for a transcendental background in 
his punishment doctrine, we must recall his statement in the 

* Op. cit., p. 7. 

* Beccaria, op. cit., p. 13. * Laws 921. 

* Laws 934. * Gorg. 479. 
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Crito, where the citizen is regarded as bound by a social con- 
tract to obey the laws of the state, his parental guardian, un- 
less he can convince them that its commands are unjust.” If 
the citizen elects to live in a community, he is bound by its 
laws; when he breaks them, the community is obliged to pun- 
ish him. We may not stand by and see a curable criminal re- 
main in his crime.” 

Thus it is clear that while Beccaria puts in the foreground 
prevention as the end of punishment, it is no less clear that he 
believes that the criminal is to be reformed, and that once 
crime shows its face, it must be cut down. No less than 
Montesquieu does he believe that “in moderate governments, 
the love of one’s country, shame, and the fear of blame are 
restraining motives, capable of preventing a multitude of 
crimes.’ Not the least of his merits is that he was not carried 
away by a soft humanitarianism to deny the obligation press- 
ing upon the state to conserve its existence. 

The best commentary on the principles advocated by Bec- 
caria is the life of John Howard, who translated into action the 
spirit of his “benevolent” inspirer. Appointed sheriff of Bed- 
ford jail in 1773, immediate contact with the disgraceful con- 
ditions prevailing not only among the criminals but even 
among the detained awaiting trial, suggested to him the idea 
of undertaking a tour throughout the British Isles and the 
Continent with a view to collecting evidence on the conditions 
to which the condemned and the accused were obliged to sub- 
mit. The simple account of his experiences entitled, The State 
of the Prisons in England and Wales, with Preliminary Obser- 
vations and an Account of some Foreign Prisons and Hospi- 
tals, was written in 1777, and the facts disclosed reveal the 
magnitude of the progress made since his day in the matter of 
prison reform. He found that prison-keepers in some cases 
contrived to defraud their victims of the allotted rations, and, 

* Crito 51. ” Laws 731. 

™ The Spirit of Laws (Eng. trans., T. Nugent), p. 88. 
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in certain cases where water was unavailable, were known to 
supply their unfortunate victims with no more than three 
pints each day. Jail fever was rife; prisoners were lean and 
naked; and before release was granted, were obliged to pay 
fees to the jailer or clerk of assize. A man might languish for 
weeks in confinement until his case was tried, and, if dis- 
charged unconvicted, might depart a victim to disease. How- 
ard’s emphasis is laid on the reformative and preventive as- 
pects of punishment; there was no occasion for a practical 
reformer to press for the necessity of punishment in days 
when it was unjustly severe. Believing that men are capable 
of becoming assets to society if only they be not hardened by 
brutality, he pleaded for a gentle discipline. Parum est coer- 
cere improbos poena, nisi probos efficias disciplina was his 
notto)Te ideals of the man are portrayed in his considerate 
conviction. One passage will disclose his aim. 


The notion that criminals are ungovernable is certainly erroneous. 
There is a mode of managing some of the most desperate with ease to 
yourself and advantage to them. Many of them are shrewd and sensible; 
manage them with calmness, yet with steadiness; shew them that you 
have humanity, and that you aim to make them useful members of soci- 
ety; let them see and hear the rules and orders of the prison, and be con- 
vinced that they are not defrauded in their provisions or clothes by con- 
tractors or gaolers. When they are sick, let them be treated with tender- 
ness. Such conduct would prevent mutiny in prisons, and attempts to 
escape, which I am fully persuaded are often owing to prisoners being 
made desperate by the inhumanity and ill-usage of their keepers.?* 


These were the sentiments which ultimately won the day 
in the British and Irish Parliaments, and Howard, who voiced 
them, will never be forgotten by men who are striving even 
now for a more general and adequate treatment of our unfor- 
tunate criminals. The ideal punishment is that which will 
serve to write the justice which inspires it within the hearts of 
those who know it not. 


St. Joun’s CoLLece, WINNIPEG 


* Howard, op. cit., p. 39. 

















THE GREATEST HAPPINESS REGARDLESS 
OF NUMBER 


ANDERSON WOODS 


The want of unity in the standard formula of Utilitarian- 
ism as declared by Bentham, “The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” makes it fatally defective as a statement of 
the ultimate end. Instead of one such end, the statement 
seems to contemplate two: (1) the maximum amount of 
happiness, and (2) the maximum number of people to enjoy 
it. But two final aims cannot coexist unless they can be 
proved at all points consistent. This perfect consistency, in 
any case, it would require infinite time to show. In the par- 
ticular case under consideration, inconsistencies arise very 
quickly. It is easy enough to conceive of circumstances under 
which an increase in population would mean a decrease in ag- 
gregate happiness. Long before such a crisis as that is 
reached, confusion appears in conduct, for all courses cannot 
be equally conducive to increase in numbers and increase in 
happiness, and it becomes necessary all along the way to de- 
cide between measures in which these tendencies respectively 
predominate. It may not, indeed, have been in the minds of 
our utilitarian fathers that anybody would ever attempt to 
influence the growth of population; Bentham doubtless re- 
ferred merely to a desirable width of diffusion of happiness 
among people then and at any future time existing. Be that 
as it may, the criterion not only fails to furnish any guidance 
in matters affecting the growth or limitation of numbers, but 
further fails to provide a rule for distribution even among the 
numbers assumed to exist. 

It is my purpose here to advocate striking out of the old 
formula the phrase, “of the greatest number,” as irrelevant 
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and confusing; undertaking to show how such revision simpli- 
fies the general argument on behalf of Utilitarianism. 

It is assuredly not the intention to deny the great impor- 
tance of a proper distribution of the means of happiness— 
which, by a slight liberty (which I claim is justifiable) , I will 
call, for short, wealth, including spiritual as well as material 
means of happiness. Indeed, the subject-matter of ethics is 
chiefly made up of the discussion of this question and its ap- 
plications. This distribution is to be looked on, however, not 
as end or as part of the end, but as means. It involves princi- 
ples of great moment, but subordinate to the great principle. 
When a given distribution of wealth is right, it is so only be- 
cause it tends to the maximum sum of happiness;* whenever 
its tendency is to defeat that end, it is wrong. 

Let us suppose (to simplify the illustration by escaping 
from social complications ) a shipwreck and a landing by two 
men upon a far-away island. They have between them a store 
of bread which must be used carefully, though sufficient to 
maintain health until the expected coming of rescue. In all 
but circumstances most remotely possible—only theoretically 
possible, perhaps it should be said—the distribution of this 
bread would affect the general sum of happiness. Assuming 
each of the two men to require about the same amount to 
keep up his health, and the health of one to be about as con- 
ducive to general happiness as the health of the other, yet it 
is obviously untrue that to take from A half of his share and 
give it to B would benefit B as much as it would injure A. The 
results would be the underfeeding of A and the overfeeding 
of B, or, if B were not actually harmed, he would in no case 
receive a benefit equal to the harm sustained by A. Nor would 
the disproportion thus caused be limited to the immediate 
effects produced, but it would be carried as well into remote 
effects; as, plainly, A’s health being injured, a lowering of 
efficiency could be expected in the performance of whatever 


+I should prefer “pleasure,” but for want of space to justify. 
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duty he might be obligated thereafter to discharge toward 
other men, without any balancing increase of efficiency on the 
part of B. Under such circumstances the moral course of the 
distributor is clear. But, assume that the act of taking from A 
and giving to B, instead of injuring both, or injuring A much 
and benefiting B only slightly, would cause as much benefit 
(happiness) to and through B as it would prevent to and 
through A, so that the happiness directly and indirectly pro- 
duced on the one side would be as great as that directly and 
indirectly destroyed on the other; in that case the inequality 
of distribution would be of no importance whatever. It would 
have no effect upon the general sum of happiness. 

It might be suggested that in a case like the foregoing 
imaginary one, where no other criterion of distribution is in 
evidence, the criterion of equality is proper to be applied. But 
if so it could well be answered that if the criterion were of 
importance in such a case it would have to be considered in 
all; and that the fact of its inconsistency, in practical situa- 
tions, with the Utilitarian objective of the greatest aggregate 
happiness shows it to be without proper place in Utilitarian 
theory. We thus seem to be thrown back upon the simplified 
principle that the means of happiness (not happiness itself) 
should be distributed in such way as to cause the largest aug- 
mentation of happiness. 

This question is not much complicated by considerations 
of merit and blame; because Utilitarians have long held that 
rewards and penalties are but means to the general good, 
operating by way of encouraging actions favorable to such 
good and deterring from actions having the opposite ten- 
dency. In the foregoing assumed case of an exact balance of 
consequences there are taken into account such indirect con- 
sequences as encouragement of good conduct and deterrence 
from bad. 

What has not always been so clearly comprehended is 
that not only legal justice, evincing itself mainly in useful 
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punishments, but our feeling of the need of some sort of 
equality in the ordinary conditions of individual lives—be it 
only equality of opportunity—is likewise a mere derivative of 
the general Utilitarian aim. It is this sort of justice—the no- 
tion of equity or equality in general, apart from such cases as 
call for exceptional action on the part of the state—which, to 
quote a happy colloquialism of Dr. Montague, “has always 
given the Utilitarians trouble.” It has usually seemed to them 
that in addition to the ethical rule that happiness should be 
made as great as possible in total quantity, another rule exists, 
of equal authority, providing for some sort of division of the 
total quantity among individuals. 

Now, it is quite plain that this notion as to a requirement 
of just distribution has hampered greatly the proof or justi- 
fication of the general doctrine of Utilitarianism. I will at- 
tempt to describe the way in which this has been brought 
about; and with that in view will restate several familiar 
definitions. 

Hedonism, the doctrine that pleasure or happiness is the 
ultimate good, is of two kinds: (1) psychological or descrip- 
tive, i.e., showing that men in fact do and must seek happiness 
as their ultimate good; (2) ethical, asserting that because 
that is what men do and must do, it is what they ought to do. 
Again, hedonism, whether descriptive or ethical, is divided 
into individual and universal; the first relating to the happi- 
ness of the particular person, the second, to that of all. Indi- 
vidual ethical hedonism, teaching that each may or should 
seek his own happiness, has been rejected by the moral opin- 
ion of the time, except where consistent with universal ethical 
hedonism —styled Utilitarianism—the doctrine that each 
should seek the happiness of all. But, while the premise of 
individual ethical hedonism is individual descriptive hedon- 
ism, there is no corresponding premise for universal ethical 
hedonism; since the individuals making up society are not seen 
to be naturally seeking the happiness of all. No satisfactory 
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solution of this difficulty seems ever to have been given. 
Mill’s attempt in this direction is indicated in the following 
passage: 

No reason can be given why the general happiness is desirable, ex- 
cept that each person, so far as he believes it to be obtainable, desires his 
own happiness. This, however, being a fact, we have not only all the 
proof that the case admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that 
happiness is a good; that each person’s happiness is a good to that per- 
son; and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all 
persons.” 


after which I should quote the following discussion based 
thereon, from Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics: 


It clearly does not follow that because the good of A and B and C, 
etc., is collectively, or aggregately, a good to A and B and C, etc., there- 
fore the good of A and B and C, etc., or of anybody beyond A himself, is 
regarded as a good by A—especially when the original premise is that A 
seeks his own good. Because all men want to be happy themselves, it 
hardly follows that each wants all to be so. It does follow, perhaps, that 
that would be the reasonable thing to want But the difficulty 
is that there is no chance, upon the hedonistic psychology of desire, for 
this rational conviction to get in its work, even if it be intellectually 
entertained. The intellectual perception and the mechanism of human 
motivation remain opposed. Mill’s statement, in other words, puts the 
problem which hedonistic utilitarianism has to solve.* 


Has not this confusion resulted from an undue stress upon 
mental individuality? After all, there seems no reason why 
ethics, as a science largely concerned with the subjective, can- 
not contemplate mind in the abstract or universal, just as 
physical science, in dealing with such an entity as matter, is 
not limited to individualized portions thereof, but may treat 
generally of the properties which one mass possesses in com- 
mon with all others. Taking this reasonable view, why can 
we not regard the general or universal mind as taking for its 
natural aim, happiness? If we can do this, we shall surely 
find psychological or descriptive hedonism serving as a justi- 

® Utilitarianism, chap. iv, par. 3. 

* Op. cit., chap. xv. 
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fication of universal ethical hedonism in the same way as that 
in which it has heretofore been assumed to serve in support of 
individual ethical hedonism. 

The idea of mental individuality stands for a thing quite 
real, so long as the idea is held in its proper relations and its 
significance is not perverted. We must concede that mind, 
like matter, is divisible into parts; and when a part means 
something—that is, when a reason is seen for making one 
division rather than another—then the parts so separated 
acquire individuality, or in other words, a degree of segrega- 
tion and distinction. Thus, a planet is an individualized por- 
tion of matter, and so, by a different sort of distinction, is a 
stone. It is quite as proper to divide mind and to distinguish 
its different portions, and it is especially legitimate to make 
use in this connection of the most obvious distinction, that be- 
tween portions of mentality manifesting themselves through 
individual human bodies. But as a planet is vested with indi- 
viduality only by virtue of its distinctive relations to other 
things, in the same way the so-called individual mind derives 
its individuality only from certain distinctive external rela- 
tions. 

Thus, we find the conception of mental individuality 
(dealing, as we are, more specifically with that aspect of mind 
called sensation, or feeling) deriving its initial support from 
the fact that pleasures or pains can be caused only through 
the nervous system of the individual organism. This fact 
should not, however, lead us to forget that it is indeed only 
through the organism, not ¢o it, that the causative force di- 
rects itself. No one has ever located the conscious being in 
which the sensation takes final lodgment, or any part of it, 
spatially in Jones. We speak of a pain felt by Jones; this is 
sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes, but it might be 
more philosophically exact to call it a pain felt through Jones. 

The sensory system of an organism in its relation to mind 
at large may be likened to a mere conduit, one of many, 
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through which mind receives sensory impressions. Consider 
these various conduits as occupied in transmitting pleasure- 
producing currents to a general receptacle; it becomes of first 
importance to see that the current is applied to the several 
conduits in accordance with their respective capacities so as 
to fill the receptacle within the shortest time. This simile sets 
forth the first criterion of a Utilitarian distribution of wealth 
among persons—that it shall be distributed in proportion to 
the respective capacities of the distributees to utilize it. 

But it is to be borne in mind that it is wealth, the means 
of happiness, which is to be distributed. No distribution can 
be made of happiness itself; in a strict sense that is not capable 
of individual appropriation, or of sustaining any effect other 
than enlargement or diminution. 

Of course, this first criterion for the distribution of wealth 
is not an end of the matter. There comes in at this point an 
additional fact in support of mental individuality; the fact 
that a sensory current transmitted through a given organism 
elicits reaction, primarily, from the same organism. This 
identity between the medium receiving and responding is a 
circumstance of great importance to Utilitarianism in appli- 
cation, which must take into account all the consequences of 
an act, indirect as well as direct. It is necessary to supple- 
ment the first criterion of distribution referred to above with 
a secondary consideration of the effect upon general happi- 
ness produced by reactions from the persons receiving wealth. 
Hence arises our system of rewards and penalties of various 
kinds, legal, economic and other, founded upon so-called 
merit and blame, yet referable in the ultimate to utility in the 
production of happiness. Nevertheless, that the body of 
Jones receives a physical impression which causes a sensation, 
and that a motor response thereupon comes from the body of 
Jones, does not locate the sensation itself as within such body, 
or as property of Jones in the ordinary sense. Here the fami- 
liar ideas of location and possession fall down, having been 
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extended from their original use in reference to physical cir- 
cumstances by figures of speech so old that we have forgotten 
them to be such. 

We have now seen how a superemphasis has been placed 
upon the ego, by way of the common notion that happiness is 
something to be divided among persons and to be in measure 
appropriated and possessed by them. We have now to ob- 
serve in another direction how the conception of an individual 
mind has been given an unjustified prominence. 

This is seen in the fact that, while the notion of equal- 
ity among men, above referred to, has long prevailed—wit- 
ness the saying, “Everybody to count for one, and nobody 
for more than one”—no serious effort seems to have been 
made to extend this theory of equality into the association 
of elements composing the man himself. While Jones is not 
deemed one with the surrounding world of mind, somehow 
all the varied and contending components of his own mental 
being are without difficulty held to be one. Yet, if there is a 
chain binding together more closely the parts of the so-called 
self than any binding the selves into a larger whole—it only 
binds more closely, and not so differently as to make inappli- 
cable among the parts of the self any principle of just distribu- 
tion applying among the selves regarded as units. 

It is worth while to repeat at this point the following lan- 
guage from Hume: 

It is evident that the identity which we attribute to the human mind, 
however perfect we may imagine it to be, is not able to run the several 
perceptions into one and make them lose their characters of distinction 
and difference which are essential to them. It is still true that every 
distinct perception which enters into the composition of the mind is a 
distinct existence, and is different and distinguishable and separable 
from every other perception, either contemporary or successive.* 

Not only is Hume’s statement true of perceptions (con- 
struing the word either narrowly, or broadly, as he seems to 
do), it is as true of sensations, and of the desires to which the 


* Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Pt. IV, sec. 6. 
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sensations minister. Each of these mental things is a distinct 
unit, and the fact that a particular unit is associated more 
intimately with certain others does not deprive it of its mem- 
bership in yet larger groups, or in the universal association of 
things of the same kind. Nor, if a fair or just distribution of 
benefits is desirable among groups, can it be seen why the 
same is not desirable among the units making up the respec- 
tive groups. 

Though ethics has never, so far as I know, considered the 
distribution of satisfaction among intrapersonal desires as a 
problem of intrapersonal justice, bearing a strict analogy to 
justice of the interpersonal kind; it has nevertheless dealt 
with the problem after a fashion. It has, for instance, admon- 
ished the individual to form his conduct into a coherent plan, 
with reference to his future as well as his present states of 
desire; reminding him that his indulgence of today’s desire 
ought to be limited by a consideration of what he will desire 
tomorrow, or years hence. Now, by what means is the indi- 
vidual induced to restrain a present for the sake of a future 
impulse? Without wishing to become entangled in a dispute 
over technical terminology, I shall be understood if I answer 
—the representative faculty, the imagination. By the aid of 
this faculty one is enabled to experience at the present mo- 
ment a modicum of the pain or pleasure of a supposed future 
state, this modicum being sufficient to influence action. Well, 
there can be nothing novel in a reference to the plain likeness 
between the imagination as it thus operates for the future 
need of the self, and as it operates in the service of another 
person. The two processes from beginning to end are practi- 
cally identical. We may concede it easier, “other things equal,” 
to imagine a future state of one’s own feeling than a state of 
another’s feeling; but it often requires no large inequality in 
other things to reverse the comparison. Apart from the obvi- 
ous case of family affection, one may apprehend more vividly 
the suffering of another not bound to him by any special tie, 
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when present and before his eye, than his own of similar de- 
gree expected ten years later, and may be the more readily 
influenced to action by the former prospect. So that we often 
have the factor of intervening time making a larger severance 
between two entities of desire than the circumstance of con- 
nection with different physical organisms. 

In opposition to the analogy here drawn between the rela- 
tion of mind at large to the self and the relation of the self to 
one of its own components, it may be pointed out that the self 
lives in a closed section of the mental universe, holding no 
communication with other parts of such universe except 
through the medium of the physical environment. But to this it 
may be replied that no less is true of the components of the 
self. Communication between parts of the same self, whether 
in form of memory, connecting earlier and later states, or in 
form of consciousness of simultaneous sensations, does not 
take place except as the brain functions; and the nerve mat- 
ter serving as intermediary here is quite analogous to the 
physical structures, inorganic though they be, connecting 
those larger mental units known as selves. 

Now, if this unwarranted stress upon individuality can 
be abandoned, the result can be nothing less, it seems, than 
to simplify tremendously the general argument for Utili- 
tarianism. Ifthe desire of the individual for his own happiness 
is a valid premise for individual hedonic ethics, then, when it 
is seen that such desire belongs to the individual in no sense 
different from that in which it belongs to mind or conscious 
being in general, it can be used as well in support of general 
hedonic ethics. (Of course, this is not denying that the valid- 
ity of the premise in either case may still be open to dispute. ) 
As apropos of the extent to which the problem is thus simpli- 
fied, let us consider the following query from Sidgwick: 

Grant that the ego is merely a system of coherent phenomena, that 
the permanent identical “I’’ is not a fact but a fiction,® as Hume and his 


° Unfortunate word! The “I” is not a fiction, unless the statement that the sun 
rises and sets is one. 
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followers maintain; why, then, should one part of the series of feelings 
into which the ego is resolved be concerned with another part of the same 
series, any more than with any other series?°® 

The foregoing ‘Why should it?” can be answered very sim- 
ply: it should not. At least, if a closer connection exists and 
a greater concern is felt, the difference is in degree and not 
in kind. For Sidgwick’s question there is now substituted the 
question why any unit of feeling should concern itself with 
any other unit of feeling, forming a part of its own or of any 
other series, and how it is brought so to concern itself. 

Utilitarian writers have quite commonly undertaken to 
separate the consideration of the justification of Utilitarian- 
ism from that of its sanctions. The is and the ought to be 
have been seen and presented in sharp distinction. Con- 
fronted with the psychological assumption without which the 
whole system would have fallen, that each man in fact seeks 
his own happiness, the problem has seemed twofold: first, to 
prove that men ought to seek the general happiness, and, sec- 
ond, to induce them to do it. 

Before arguing that the two lines of endeavor just men- 
tioned in reality lead to the same end, attention should be 
called to the contemporary conception of evolution, as fur- 
nishing at least the sanction of the ideal of maximum happi- 
ness. The double process of elimination of the unfit and cul- 
tivation of the fit, recognized as everywhere going on among 
organisms, is readily seen to prevail as well among the parts 
of organisms—within the group of phenomena known as the 
individual, as well as outside of it and in the larger group 
composed of the same and other individuals. As the sympa- 
thetic and socially efficient person is fostered, while his anti- 
thesis is forced out, so, within the ego, only those desires- 
flourish, in the long run, which get along well with their fel- 
lows, all others being repressed and crushed. The growth of 
the power of representation in feeling, by which ‘altruistic 
action is induced, goes on by virtue of the struggle between 

° Methods of Ethics, Book IV, chap. ii. 
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desires, members of a universal system, limited in their grati- 
fication, just as organisms are limited, by the objective en- 
vironment upon which they must feed. In this struggle the 
strongest prevail, as elsewhere. So we find that in the world of 
desires, as in the world of organisms, there is continual prog- 
ress in the direction of the greatest gratification of desire. 

For this gratification the term “happiness,” in its true 
Utilitarian use, is only a convenient and conventional term. 
Let us waste no time in squabbling over terminology. That a 
particular desire tends toward its own gratification is indeed . 
obvious. It is not so readily seen, since we do not so readily 
think in universals, that what is true of a particular desire is 
equally true of desire in the mass: that the maximum of 
gratification, pleasure, happiness (whatever you may choose 
to call it, so long as we understand each other) is the aim of 
general desire, and therefore the end toward which evolution 
in conduct inevitably proceeds. 

Thus to describe the necessary course of development in 
the field of conduct is to picture, in the only way in which (in 
broad outline) it can ever be pictured, the sanction of right 
conduct. It is to show, without reciting details and expedi- 
ents of time and place, how individuals are constrained more 
and more to act for the general good; or, more exactly, how 
the parts of the one great series constituting the general sys- 
tem of desire are brought to concern themselves with the re- 
maining members of the series. This is all that any sanction 
can be required to do or conceived of as doing. It is true that 
no finished moral state is supplied at any given moment. But 
a finished moral state, or a finished state of any kind, is 
both impossible and inconceivable. Manifestly, there are no 
bounds to the amount of happiness that can be conceived to 
exist; how, then, can there be any bounds to the nicety of 
adjustments which tend to increase happiness? Not only is 
progress all that is possible, it is all that is even conceivable, as 
the result of any sanction that can be imagined. 
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Now, this inevitable sequence in events which constitutes 
the only sanction for good conduct, likewise appears as its 
only justification, the only proof of the moral imperative. 
The True and the Good are inseparably united. ‘Whatever 
is, is right.” It is axiomatic that to the extent that we learn 
what is going to be, we find it useless to struggle against it; 
but this passive willing is not all. Upon a little reflection it 
becomes equally clear that to the extent of our holding in con- 
sciousness the causal relation of our acts to a given end, that 
end becomes purpose. When and to the extent that we visual- 
ize the great end, we cannot help willing that end or directing 
our lives in its furtherance. 

Nor is this getting the cart before the horse, by making 
conduct precede purpose. It is by no means to say that when 
the end is discovered and adopted as purpose the conduct is 
left no different from what it would have been if the discovery 
had not been made. The conduct in that case would have 
been different; but the discovery was to have been made. 
The coexistence of freedom and necessity grows less and less 
of a paradox as thinking moves in the direction of the Abso- 
lute. To the individual the two things seem incompatible, 
because of his experience of conflict between will and law; 
but to the universal mind, will and law are the same. As 
knowledge reaches out toward the general scheme, will and 
conduct follow. Knowledge of the end, and will thereto, work 
in a beneficent circle, and it is idle to speculate as to whether 
the True brings about the Good, or the Good, the True. 


Brooxityn, New Yorx 
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THE Eruicat Basis oF THE StaTE. By Norman Wilde. Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1924. Pp. 236. 

Professor Wilde, modestly disclaiming originality in this essay, has 
set out to study some of the major ethical aspects of the problem of the 
state. He has admirably succeeded in this enterprise. The book pro- 
vides a clear and illuminating statement of the philosophical issues which 
underlie historical and contemporary interpretations of political organi- 
zation. This perspective of the ethical problems of the state fills a genu- 
ine need; it is the sort of thing that students, both elementary and ma- 
ture, will be grateful for. 

The four chapters of Part I are historical, giving a broad sketch both 
of the historical fortunes of the state as a social structure, and the theo- 
ries and ideals which reflect political organization at varying periods of 
its development. The intimate and mutual interdependence of social 
structure and of ethical and political reflection is steadily kept in view. 
Plato, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau are chosen as representatives of 
“classic” theories of the state, and the difficult task of presenting in brief 
compass a description of their political philosophies which is both clear 
and adequate, is achieved with signal success. In the chapter on “Present- 
Day Theories of the State,” the contrast between monism and pluralism 
is justly chosen as the guiding thread. The account of the basic conten- 
tions of Bosanquet, Duguit, and Laski, as representing present-day 
theories, is again a model of clear exposition for which many students and 
readers will be grateful. 

Part II presents an analysis of the central ethical concepts and prob- 
lems of political organization: the “Social Will, Rights, and Duties,” the 
“Nature and Purpose of the State,” the “Problem of Sovereignty,” the 
“Organization of Justice,” “Liberty and Democracy”—these chapters 
aim straight at the main issues, keeping in view the wider perspective of 
political and social philosophy as a whole. The author’s general position 
is that of a tempered idealism, the idealism which sees in the state the 
necessary and the rational instrument for the organization of justice. His 
sympathies are rather more with monism than with pluralism. But his 
refusal to go the full length of Bosanquetan absolutism and monism is 
the consequence of asserting first, that the social will is essentially a task, 
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an “ideal to be worked out,” and not a deeper and completely actual 
reality, and secondly, Professor Wilde repeatedly comes back to a posi- 
tion which, in a significant sense, must be characterized as “individual- 
istic.”” Thus, “although we have discarded the conception of social atom- 
ism, we must not ignore the truth that the ideal of social welfare is a 
community of free and responsible persons, whose happiness is essen- 
tially self-wrought. The fact that the highest development of this ideal 
can only be attained through training and a favorable social environment 
should not blind us to the truth that what the state can do in the fur- 
nishing of these is to be regarded as merely the preparation of conditions, 
on the basis of which individuals must work out for themselves their 
own moral fortunes” (p. 153). How far, then, in the direction of a con- 
servative individualism and liberalism, after the manner of Mill, does 
the author go? At times he is very close to Mill, as when he says that 
“the problem of liberty is thus the problem of the discovery of the indi- 
vidual, and the freeing of him from the various concentric social layers 
that threaten to stifle him and impede his action. He has to be dug out 
not merely from his national, but also from his class group, and given 
the chance to be himself” (p. 194). Elsewhere, however, the emphasis 
appears to be placed upon the objective values and ends in terms of 
which selves are to be defined, rather than these being defined in terms 
of selves, even if ideal. Thus, “our important decisions seem to be more 
objective than this (i.e., discovering the true self) to be concerned with 
matters more weighty than the quality of our private selves. Not the 
fortunes of the self, but the building of the world, seems the important 
thing and the end toward which our serious efforts are directed” (p. 95). 
And “that social unity is the condition of the highest personal unity” is 
the gist of the telling criticism of the pluralistic ideal of the functional- 
ists. That ideal fails because it implies that man is a bundle of separate 
interests and unrelated activities, and there is no way of avoiding the 
competitive collectivism which would repeat “all the evils of nineteenth- 
century individualism” (p. 178). 

Professor Wilde’s position would then appear to be this. As against 
any form of pluralism he would champion the cause of unity, but the 
unity which is implied in the constitution of human interests and their 
adequate organization is an ideal and not a reality, a task rather than a 
fact. But the difficult problem still remains as to the reasonable grounds 
upon which it may be urged that the imperative of unity be recognized. 
Professor Wilde, it appears, cannot avail himself of any appeal to a “real 
will” of the Hegelian stamp. That would involve the confusion of fact 
and ideal, and it tends to blunt the clear contour of self-conscious indi- 
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viduals. It is rather to the existent forces in the present situation which 
are “already instinct” with the ideal, and to the fulfilment of the “im- 
plicit purpose” of the present reality, that our loyalties are ultimately 
due. One might press the difficulty and ask Professor Wilde whether 
this does not, in the end, equally with Hegel and Bosanquet, confuse the 
real and the ideal. For one is bidden to be loyal to what the present is to 
become, and reality lodged in the future is as such no less real and no 
more ideal than one whose being lies wholly in the present. But the 
failure to solve this difficulty can hardly be charged up as a serious 
shortcoming of a book which has, with great lucidity and force, provided 
us with a most helpful analysis of the ethical problems of the state. 
GrorceE P. ADAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY: STUDIES IN PERSONALITY AND VALUE. 
By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 
ix+-418. 

Here is a study of the problem of immortality that offers to the 
reader much food for reflection. The book is a survey of “some of the 
more significant theories of human destiny in the history of thought, as 


related to the theories of human nature on which they are based.” The 
conviction underlying the historical approach is that it is a valuable 
introduction to “the better understanding of the nature of value and 
personality” (p. vii). 

The task which the author set himself has been accomplished in a 
very happy manner. The historical survey is scholarly and is presented 
in a style that enlivens the argument. Poetical, religious, and philosoph- 
ical thought are all brought under tribute; and the various attitudes to 
the problem are studied with painstaking care. Of course, as the author 
himself explicitly states, there are omissions; it is particularly unfortu- 
nate that the philosophic mystic was not permitted to speak more freely. 
But the main attitudes are fairly adequately represented in the survey, 
and the sundry methods of approach are given consideration, at least 
indirectly. As far as it goes, I know of no better compendium of the 
historical side of the problem than is to be found in this book. The chap- 
ters on materialism, pluralism, and absolutism are especially interesting 
and suggestive. 

The last chapter of the book, entitled “Value, Personality and Des- 
tiny,” suggests in outline the author’s constructive views. As a result of 
the considerations there noted, the author thinks, “we find ourselves 
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justified in believing that worth-attainment, striving after perfection, 
conservation of value, moral aspiration, cannot be frustrated in the uni- 
verse. We reflect that they are all essentially personal in character; 
that, unlike material things, persons are not in any sense compounds, but 
individualized systems; that if value is to be conserved, the character of 
the universe must include personal immortality” (p. 373). “We demand 
personal immortality because we do not admit the ultimate frustration 
of value” (pp. 373-74). 

It is to be hoped that in his further study of the problem (promised 
in his preface) the author will take pains to make more explicit the main 
drift of his argument, particularly with reference to the troublesome and 
slippery question of the “objectivity” of value and its bearing upon the 
conception of immortality. Despite his explicit denial, he seems at times 
to be verging upon the traditional “longing” for immortality as if that 
were a potent reason why personal immortality should be postulated. 
The author is unquestionably right in making value central, but I ques- 
tion whether he has succeeded in stating precisely in what sense it is cen- 
tral. But until the author has had occasion to draw out the implications 
of his historical study, extended criticism of his constructive suggestions 
is unfair to him and presumptuous on the part of the reviewer. Mean- 
while it must be said that Professor Tsanoff has succeeded in giving us a 


vivid, scholarly, and stimulating survey of some of the more important 


expressions of man’s interest in his destiny. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


University OF TEXAS 


Instinct: A Stupy tn Socrat Psycuotocy. By L. L. Bernard. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. 550. 

Human science is undoubtedly advancing. Naturally this advance is 
spiral rather than linear. Not only is the subject-matter infinitely com- 
plex and many-sided, but unlike the materials of the non-human sciences, 
the particular happenings, as well as types of phenomena, are important. 
Accordingly, even the isolation of the data is difficult. Where is the line 
dividing ethnological from historical, or better still from sociological, 
data? The present volume, being a discussion of instincts, raises the 
question not only of the relationship between sociology and social psy- 
chology, but also the connection between individual psychology and bi- 
ology. Because human phenomena, on the side of behavior at least, are 
historical, psychological, and biological, the slow and uneven progress of 
the human sciences can be accounted for to a certain extent on the basis 
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of the confusion of the different kinds of descriptive facts and interpreta- 
tive principles involved. Whatever slight progress, therefore, that is made 
in the human or social sciences is unfortunately correlated with a great 
many missteps and retracings. 

To take the case of sociology. No doubt sociologists date the scien- 
tific development of their discipline from the time that it began to incor- 
porate psychological principles as a method of study and interpretation. 
But unfortunately with this annexation of psychological principles soci- 
ology entered upon one of its most serious missteps. Taking over psy- 
chological principles really meant that the sociologist thought of himself 
as coming into possession of elements that could be used as ultimate 
causes and explanations of the phenomena with which he dealt. These 
principles were, of course, the instincts. They were presumed to be the 
springs of human action capable of explaining the facts of social organi- 
zation in the first place, and all of the accruing conditions and circum- 
stances of human living. Obviously this was a mistake. With the in- 
creasing development of historical and statistical methods and facts, the 
simplicity of such explanations clearly proved to be misleading. In re- 
cent years also the psychologist himself has discovered that instincts are 
not above suspicion as actual facts. They are easily found to be sheer 
biological abstractions. One of the recorded advances in the social sci- 
ences and especially in sociology is the correction of this error. 

Here then is the problem of the present book. Professor Bernard 
undertakes a study of the nature of instincts with a view to ascertaining 
their place in the field of sociology. Accordingly, to the attack upon 
instincts because they are merely hypotheses, that they are not concrete 
facts, that they cannot be experimentally studied, and finally that an 
objective psychology has no place for them, the author adds in the pres- 
ent work an onslaught based upon the value of instincts for social im- 
provement and control. The problem of instincts, therefore, in this 
volume is handled from the standpoint of the relative contribution of in- 
heritance and environment to the development of social institutions and 
the control of social phenomena. That instincts exist Professor Bernard 
does not doubt. That they have great value in the complex development 
of human society he denies. His work consists for the most part of a care- 
ful study of the misuse of the conception of instincts and its untenability 
in accounting for the intricate phenomena of social life. Instincts he be- 
lieves are the bases and foundations of such phenomena, but their com- 
plex development is a matter of habit formation. Professor Bernard’s 
conception is based upon the old Spencerian psychology. Accordingly, he 
believes that instincts represent only biological or neural bases for simple 
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action and that for complex action to occur, “mental” processes must also 
take place. Indeed such mental processes are somehow presumed to be 
the outcome of, and built upon, these neural activities. 

While Professor Bernard’s rejection of instincts as the causes of con- 
ditions of complex human life can only be applauded, his grounds for do- 
ing so do not merit the same approval. Furthermore, these very grounds 
foretell an unsatisfactory issue in the adequate handling of the facts of 
social life. While it is true that the sociologist may have a different atti- 
tude toward the whole instinct problem than other students of human 
phenomena, it may be safely assumed that the interests of sociology are 
best served by an ascertainment of, and a reliance upon, the most vera- 
cious facts available at any particular time. Accordingly, Professor Ber- 
nard’s belief that sociology must take account of instincts, although they 
are not important, is not a felicitous addition to his argument. If he 
means by instincts the mere functions of neural mechanisms, then what 
possible connection can they have with the complex human phenomena 
which is the subject-matter of sociology? 

Two methodological dangers may be pointed out as attending upon 
the retention of instincts in one’s sociological thinking. In the first place, 
one is always in peril of making instincts into animistic powers or 
forces. Or, if not, one reduces sociological facts, in their psychological 
phases at least, to sheer abstractions. If Professor Bernard has escaped 
the animistic peril he has calmly embraced the other. In detail, he re- 
duces the whole gamut of complex human behavior to “habits” that have 
displaced or grown up upon instincts. Is this a fair conception of the in- 
finite variety and richness of complex human responses to all the stimuli 
conditions and circumstances which surround human individuals? The 
second danger arising from an improper apportionment and organization 
of biological human facts is to overlook entirely the actual human cir- 
cumstances that constitute social life. The instinct conception as a bio- 
logical or psychological basis for social phenomena misleads us away 
from the infinite complexity of actual cultural and historical facts which 
are not only the data of all human sciences but are sufficient for all ex- 
planatory dealings with human phenomena. Commerce with instincts or 
biological bases for social phenomena is like attending to the materials 
out of which the walls of the theater are built and thereby missing all the 
intense and copious drama that is in process on the stage. Or worse still, 
it is like accounting for or explaining the drama in terms of the material 
of the walls. 

Our criticism of the volume before us indicates clearly the need to 
distinguish between psychic-sociology and social psychology. The pres- 
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ent work, being concerned with psychic principles of human conduct, 
belongs to the former rather than to the latter type of study. Social psy- 
chology can be clearly distinguished from psychic-sociology in that the 
former is exclusively concerned with the historical acquisition of all cul- 
tural behavior on the part of the individual in concrete interaction with 
actual institutional things, persons, and circumstances. Social psychol- 
ogy developed on the basis of such concrete psychological events has no 
use for forces or powers, or biological abstractions, even if they consist 
of judiciously selected neurology. For such psychology, mental life is 
in no sense a development of “psychic” process on the basis of biological 
mechanisms, such that complex psychological behavior is called psychic 
while simple psychological conduct is termed biological. It is the prov- 
ince of such a social psychology to exhibit the cultural interaction of 
persons which constitute so much of the data of the social sciences. Only 
social psychology, it is submitted, in conjunction with other disciplines, 
can be of real worth to sociology and its sister sciences. Social psychol- 
ogy, and not psychic-sociology, is the discipline that can supply the data 
and principles constituting the thought, feeling and other psychological 
facts which contribute to the progress of the human sciences. 
J. R. Kantor 


InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


PRINCIPLES OF Psycuotocy. By J. R. Kantor, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Indiana. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. Pp. 
xiX-+-473. 

This is the first of a large, two-volume work which aims at an ex- 
haustive survey of the psychologist’s intellectual domain. There are two 
possible procedures for an undertaking of this order. The ambitious 
interpreter may plunge into the living, functioning science and evaluate 
its concepts and its programs in the settings and under the requirements 
which have given them birth. Or he may remain aloof from the intricate 
and embarrassing enterprises of psychological investigators and seek to 
set in order the wider generalizations and post-rationalizations of his 
science. Professor Kantor has in the main followed the latter procedure. 
As a result—and it is the result rather than the process of examination 
that he gives us—he has stated in elaborate detail a systematic viewpoint 
for psychology which seems to him to square with life at large and with 
certain implied philosophic necessities. 

In the present volume we find a statement of what the author be- 
lieves the primary data of psychology should be. This is followed by a 
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careful and enlightening discussion of personality and its development. 
Then there are treatments from Professor Kantor’s special standpoint of 
a number of the psychological categories among which are attention, per- 
ception, implicit action, association, knowing, feeling, and habits. In the 
second volume, according to the publisher’s announcement, we shall have 
discussions of other categories and also a treatment of abnormal behavior. 
Dr. Kantor speaks of his general standpoint as “organismic psychol- 
ogy.” This name seems to be chosen because of the writer’s high reso- 
lution to abstain from unwarranted abstractions which dissect the organ- 
ism unto death. It seems to be chosen also because of the centrality in 
the Kantorian system of the notion of adaptation and adjustment. 
Because of the importance of adaptation in Kantor’s viewpoint, we 
may classify this branch of psychology as a type of functionalism. Of 
course the conception of adaptation may be a dominant feature of radi- 
cally different psychological viewpoints. In one case adaptation may be 
accepted as the most fundamental fact for psychology, and left unde- 
fined. Thereafter it may be used as an explanatory principle. This is 
the functionalism of Kantor, though it must be admitted that he does 
not use that term. “Is it not a fact,” he says in his discussion of reflexes, 
“that the specific pathways involved in any reaction are involved because 
certain muscles or glands need to function?”(p. 143). And in another 
place: “The general integration of behavior we might say is due to the 
necessity to adapt to many related objects in a given time” (p. 322). 
From such a view the existence of a need becomes the explanation of its 
satisfaction. There is another possibility for functional psychology. 
Adaptation may be taken to be the dominant problem of psychology 
rather than the dominant principle. An explanation for failure or success 
in achieving purposes then becomes sought for in facts describable in 
non-purposive terms. While few writers, if any, have maintained with 
complete consistency the program demanded by ,this second type of 
functionalism, there has been a strong leaning in this direction. The 


attempt of experimental psychologists to find some explanation for the 


fixation of successful responses other than in terms of their success is 
only one of many evidences of this. But, so far as the reviewer can make 
out, Kantor feels no necessity for entering into this second type of func- 
tionalism. For him adaptation is central fact and central explanatory 
principle. In analyzing beyond the adaptive act the psychologist, ac- 
cording to Kantor, divides his real unit of study. And the organization 
of the adaptive act is, itself, a function of the fact that the act is adaptive. 

Professor Kantor’s descriptions of psychological phenomena are 
consistently in terms of stimulus and reaction. But he can in no sense 
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be accused of having developed a “muscle-twitch” psychology. Neither 
can he be accused of having left out of his psychology many facts be- 
cause they fail to fit his descriptive devices. He conceives of the psycho- 
logical reaction as including much more than mere bodily movement, and 
he conceives most varieties of what are sometimes called mental activities 
as falling within this broad category of reaction. Where a conventional 
psychological category has been understood in a number of ways Kantor 
accepts the interpretation which best stands translation into the termi- 
nology of stimulus and reaction, but this can hardly be called scientific 
ruthlessness. It is quite in accord with the general spirit of the times 
even as exemplified by psychologists of a relatively contented sort. A 
fair appreciation of the procedure employed by Kantor may be had from 
a consideration of a few of his definitions. Attention, according to his 
statement, is action which increases or actualizes the stimulational func- 
tion of some objects or conditions to which the individual is exposed. 
(This is not quite Kantor’s language.) ‘Perception is the traditional 
name given to the psychological activities in which explicit stimuli func- 
tions operate. Otherwise stated, perceptual activities are those in which 
the person reacts to explicit stimuli” (p. 250). The translation into terms 
of stimulus and response is especially clear in the definition of feeling re- 
actions. “In effective behavior then, the response or the action to the 
stimulus is not performed upon the stimulus but upon the acting person 
himself. In other words, the peculiar fact about feeling responses is that 
instead of the person producing some effect upon the stimulus object, the 
person himself is affected” (p. 346). But Kantor carries his stimulus- 
response program far beyond definitions. He has translated psychologi- 
cal phenomena into these terms not only consistently, but also exhaus- 
tively. Certainly no other writer has written as elaborate a psychology in 
the language of stimulus and response. Because of a certain remoteness 
from psychology as a living and going concern, the value of many of 
Kantor’s classifications and distinctions must remain for some time in 
question. Nevertheless the whole system is full of keen, if informal, ob- 
servation, and remarkably free from speculation. Indeed it is consider- 
ably freer from speculation than many a system of psychology based 
upon observations of a less informal type. 

Before leaving off this characterizing of Kantor’s system it would, 
perhaps, be only just to let the author of the system himself sum up its 
nature. “Organismic psychology,” he tells us, “is based upon the prem- 
ises that we must never admit anything into our scientific thinking but 
that which can be actually observed. Nor must we assume for our con- 
venience that the part is the whole. The value of this viewpoint lies in 
the fact that only actually occurring phenomena are observed, and as 
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complete a description of the facts as possible is made the basis for inter- 
pretations. Basing our investigations upon this platform, we consider the 
subject-matter of psychology to be the concrete reactions which an or- 
ganism makes to its stimuli surroundings. Naturally all the varieties of 
surroundings are considered; so that organismic psychology considers as 
part of its subject-matter not only the simple behavior to natural stimuli, 
but also the complex adaptations to social and human institutions. For 
the organismic hypothesis there exists no mind-body problem, for these 
terms are considered as metaphysical abstractions and do not represent 
any real fact. The organism is a complex psychological machine and not 
a union of discrete elements or stuffs. Moreover the cause of the organ- 
ism’s reactions are not brain or mental conditions, but the needs of the 
organism as dictated by the surrounding objects and events 

30). This is a truly courageous program, but one which is not carried 
very far into practice. If it were, Kantor’s work would hardly merit the 
consideration which it actually does merit. If Kantor really kept close to 
the fullness of actual life, he might achieve a literary or artistic result, 
but he would hardly produce a psychology. His work, when once it gets 
under way, is, however, full of abstractions as a scientific work needs 
must be. His abstractions differ from the more customary ones of psy- 
chology, but they are quite as abstract. 

It is encouraging to study such a serious attempt at systemization of 
the facts, methods, and problems of psychology as that of Professor Kan- 
tor. No one who is deeply interested in the trend of theoretical psy- 
chology can afford to pass by this exhaustive and sophisticated treatise 
without reading it for himself. Nevertheless, one should guard against 
assuming this work to be the one logical outcome of the functional and 
objective movement which has been so prominent in psychological 
thought in this country. Among the many issues raised by Kantor there 
are alternatives to his own views which he seldom mentions, and these 
alternatives are often to be found only in the more detailed writings of 
the psychological investigator. 

Epwarp S. RoBINSON 

University oF CHICAGO 


ULTIMATE VALUES IN THE LIGHT OF CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. By 
J. S. Mackenzie, L.H.D., Cambridge, LT.D., Glasgow, Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1924. Price, 5s. 6d. net. 

Professor Mackenzie contributes this volume to Hodder and Stough- 
ton’s “Library of Philosophy and Religion,” which has already secured 
the services of several distinguished writers. The title is faithful to the 
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book. The writer’s aim, briefly, is so to clarify the meaning of value that 
we shall be able the better to find our way to the valuable. He first gives 
fifty of his pages to establishing an attitude toward reality; then fifty 
more to showing in the light of it what value is; while the last forty pages 
are devoted to “application” of the idea so arrived at. 

The important question is, of course, what meaning of value the 
writer emerges with, and how he relates it to reality. And we venture to 
think that the interest which gets the fullest flavor and refreshment from 
his answer to these questions will be an interest, not in Dr. Mackenzie, 
nor in any writer as a single writer, but in a school. 

As is well known, Dr. Mackenzie is an idealistic writer who is of a 
school. The contemporary world has produced “idealisms” of its own. 
Idealism is a leading motif in philosophy in Italy. It is a formative influ- 
ence in certain recent developments in German psychology. It is at the 
root of a powerful strain of philosophy of religion in America. But the 
same modern world which has been calling forth these amongst its other 
philosophical crop, has, as it happens, been also thereby steadily beating 
down upon the head of an obdurate older “idealism” which was a school 
and had direct Hegelian and Kantian roots. And the exigencies of the 
modern world, the chase of philosophic fashions, has had the peculiarly 
interesting effect of stirring the representatives of that school into a cer- 
tain late-blooming youth and exhilarating freedom of speech. The pi- 
quancy of the situation is that there is a tradition in this group of writers 
—to whom Dr. Mackenzie fully belongs—of speaking responsibly; wit- 
ness Dr. Bosanquet’s characteristic remark that he always felt as if his 
thoughts were almost more the utterance of his friends than they were 
any property of his own. Green, Caird, Wallace and their brotherhood 
were all like this. They wrote with a habitual care and distinction, as in 
the eyes of all the world. People nowadays write a philosophical book 
with about as much anxious care as they would write a letter to the news- 
papers. They would put more responsibility into an after-dinner speech 
than we into an article for the journals. Now, a great deal of this spirit 
is in Dr. Mackenzie. Everyone who reads his work can feel it. And al- 
though at one place in this little book he refers to his rdle as a “more or 
less bewildered sinner,” he is most unfair to himself in speaking so. There 
is nothing bewildered about his utterances. He walks with all his usual 
certainty of tread, up to and past the point at which he begins to pull 
away from the familiar idealistic tradition along a curve of his own; 
which point, as we have implied, is where his reflections begin to become 
decidedly interesting. We shall not attempt to pronounce as to the valid- 
ity of his departures. We must leave that to students of his recent writ- 
ing. Enough if we can point out in what they seem to consist. 
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The burden of his argument—and up to this point, we take it, his 
school is speaking—is that value has its reasons that “reason” knows not 
of; and that by virtue of these it stands vindicated. If we ask, inciden- 
tally, what the values under discussion are, we find toward the end of the 
book that creative imagination and the objects in which it rejoices stand 
forth as the central, typical, perhaps the ultimate, ones. And so long as 
these mainly represent the values to be vindicated, the “wind of the argu- 
ment” wafts us along smoothly. But there comes a point where the read- 
er begins to feel himself glide into another attitude, in which he finds 
himself thinking of these as if they were themselves the vindication of 
our higher values generally. To one reader, at any rate, this sums the in- 
tention, more or less, of the book. And if so, one wonders what is stirring. 

If so it is an interesting departure; but it rather suggests a retreating 
before the storm. Such a position can hardly yield a philosophy of value, 
in the sense of giving to the valuable a habitation and a standing in the 
domain of “what is.” But there we must leave the problem with only this 
remark, that there hardly seems to us to be a real road this way to where 
Dr. Mackenzie wants to go, or any way except via the old, battered, hard- 
driven conception of “the whole.” And to think to assist the whole by 
taking the position that we have as good a right to accept Imagination’s 
version of it as Reason, is not, we fear, to accomplish anything. If the 
real is to be valuable, or the valuable real, then it would seem the question 
to be asked of this hypostatised valuable-real which we have up for judg- 
ment is not “Are you the whole as Imagination yields it, or as Reason sees 
it, or as the Understanding gives it,” but simply, ““Are you the whole?” 
in the straightforward literal sense. In other words, the question we must 
ask of it, is “When we get at what is, and when we get at all that there is, 
do we find it to be anything like you?” 

J. W. Scott 


CarDIFF, WALES 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE REAL. By R. Gordon Milburn. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate, Ltd., 1925. Pp. xiv-+-264. Price, ros. 6d. net. 
This book is a queer medley of frank critical thinking, apologetic 

theology, and fanciful speculation. The three are hopelessly intermin- 

gled in each chapter, yet on the whole the first predominates, hence the 
book is well worth study by those who champion scientific thinking in re- 
ligion as elsewhere. 

These diverse characteristics are well illustrated by Mr. Milburn’s 
section on sexual ethics. Here we meet a startlingly frank admission (for 

a theologian) of the inadequacy of the traditional sex taboos to meet 


> “Reason,” i.e., the “Understanding” of the Hegelian tradition. 
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either the temporary or the permanent features of the sex problem, to- 
gether with a readiness to analyze the situation frankly in all its challeng- 
ing aspects and to consider quite radical programs for its betterment. 
Some aspects of Mr. Milburn’s own hypotheses, however, strike one as a 
bit fanciful, in view of the lessons of the history of morals, in particular 
that of the undeniable spiritual values closely intertwined with the insti- 
tution of monogamy. Not only would he permit a supervised liaison in 
the form of a trial marriage, preceded by occasional sex relations as pre- 
liminary even to that, but he would authorize occasional intercourse “as 
an expression of warm friendship which falls short of real love, but with- 
out [the man and woman] actually living together and sharing a common 
life.” The apologetic theology appears in his manifest inability to enter- 
tain these radical proposals without an attempt to justify them historical- 
ly as consistent with a “Christian” attitude. “If we look as strictly as we 
can to the spirit and teaching of Jesus himself and ask whether this har- 
monizes better with freedom for unmarried persons to love sexually, or 
with Puritan propriety, the almost self-evident answer seems to be, with 
the former.” Of course Mr. Milburn’s New Testament exegesis must be 
left to the theologians for detailed criticism. We may, however, note in 
passing that the only fact our author offers to substantiate the self-evi- 
dence asserted is that, apart from declarations on adultery and divorce, 
Jesus made but one utterance on the subject of sexual ethics, namely, that 
celibacy is not suitable for everyone (Matt. 19:11f.). 

The main strength of the book lies in Mr. Milburn’s attempt, without 
covertly assuming religion to be an illusion, to examine religious data in 
the light of a full biological and psychological equipment, and to discover 
some of the specific laws of cause and effect revealed in them. His inter- 
est and method are in the main scientific, that is, he seeks to explain and 
secure practical control for specifically religious ends, and he would pur- 
sue the inquiry by objective observation and experiment. Some gaps in 
his historical orientation should be noted; especially would he profit by 
greater familiarity with Kant’s analysis of the relations of science and re- 
ligion, and with the implications of behavioristic psychology. 

E. A. Burtt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Races, NATIONS AND CLAssEs. THE PsycHoLocy or DoMINATION AND 
FreEepom. By Herbert Adolphus Miller, Ph. D. Philadelphia: J. P. 
Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. xvii-++196. 

In this brief volume Professor Miller is concerned with the social ef- 
fects of the current widespread struggle for domination which is absorbing 
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so large a share of the attention and energy of many races, nations, and 
classes. A very considerable literature has already appeared dealing with 
these conflicts. However, the author points out that by far the larger 
portion of this literature is colored, if not wholly dictated, by the interests 
and hopes of some of the parties to the struggle. Science itself has been 
compelled to fight in the ranks alongside superstition and psuedo-science 
in the defense of groups now striving to maintain or secure ascendancy. 
An impartial examination of the entire problem is urgently demanded, 
according to Professor Miller, since group animosities are on the increase 
and portend further disasters. 

In the study of the social complexes which characterize the pres- 
ent conflicts, the author uses many psychoanalytic concepts. Dominant 
groups struggle to maintain their present control in spite of the logical 
weakness of their pretensions; on the other hand, submerged groups fail 
to realize adequate expression for fundamental group urges and therefore 
compensate in numerous ways. In both cases characteristic forms of group 
psychopathology develop: superiority and inferiority complexes, patho- 
logical patriotism, the oppression psychosis, and so on. So much emphasis 
is placed upon the psychopathic aspects of social conflict that the reader 
must be on guard lest he get the impression that all conflict is psycho- 
pathic. 

The discussion has a practical as well as a scientific purpose: “The 
greatest problem is to discover some way in which the disease can be 
cured” (p. 2). Professor Miller eschews panaceas. He does, however, 
strongly argue for open and free discussion of group relations. This, he 
believes, will lead to a release of much of the psychological tension within 
the groups and at the same time make evident to their members the illog- 
icality of the group myths. Group accommodation is therefore to be has- 
tened by the cathartic effect of a rational analysis of the experiences out 
of which group conflict grows. 

Such a program, I believe, encounters one major difficulty. Does a 
group in conflict willingly entertain facts or theories which will weaken 
its morale? Do we not thrust back from us unwelcome truths which call 
into account our established prejudices, our recognized interests? Logic, 
reason, pure science are poor weapons indeed with which to do battle 
against the blind loyalties and hot passions of men-in-the-mass. One of 
the commonest forms of group behavior is a more or less conscious refusal 
to face the facts when they endanger group prerogatives. 

A vast field has been very rapidly surveyed in this small volume, a 
field that is worthy of the most thorough exploration. The potency of the 
analytic concepts which Professor Miller uses leads us to hope that he 
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will undertake a more elaborate social analysis of group conflict. One 
wonders what were the reasons for abandoning the method of presenting 
rather full case materials so effectively used by the author in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Park in Old-World Traits Transplanted. 

Ere Fiske Younc 
A Course IN PurLosopuy. By George Perrigo Conger. New York: Har- 

court Brace and Company, 1924. Pp. 603. 

PROBLEMS OF PuiLosopHy. By G. Watts Cunningham. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 1924. Pp. 453. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHILosopHy. By George Thomas White Patrick. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. Pp. 463. 

An INTRODUCTION To PHILOsopHY. By James H. Ryan. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 399. 

Probably never before have so many significant works introductory 
to philosophy appeared in one year. It is an indication of a vigorous inter- 
est in the restatement of the problems in the light of new movements of 
thought, particularly those most closely related to the implications of the 
great development of the physical and the social sciences. It is also 
symptomatic of the increasing place philosophy is coming to have in col- 
lege instruction and in the reading of the general public. Philosophy is 
the endeavor to achieve a comprehensive view of life and its meaning, 
upon the basis of the results of the various sciences. In the midst of ever 
increasing specialization in different fields of knowledge the demand in- 
creases for some satisfactory outlook upon the entire scheme of things. 
It is notable, too, that the authors of these works, while representing quite 
different systems of thought, generously and candidly present the claims 
of rival systems with abundant references to the extensive literature of all. 
Thus is exemplified the definition of philosophy as “reflective thinking 
and discussion” of the world. 

Conger’s work is characterized by encyclopedic citations of philoso- 
phers and bibliographies. It is a convenient handbook of data in which 
may be found the names of all important thinkers in the whole history of 
philosophy, with dates and concise characterizations of their contribu- 
tions. This extraordinary power of condensed and illuminating interpre- 
tation is one of the most valuable features of this excellent book. It sets 
out with an attractive presentation of the implication of philosophical 
problems in the fields of imaginative literature, economics, and politics, 
personal conduct, art, science, and religion. The genesis of the modern 
systems of idealism, naturalism, realism, and pragmatism is set forth on 
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the background of the earlier history of thought from the days of the 
Greeks. Part III is an analysis of these theories in terms of epistemology, 
metaphysics, aesthetics, ethics, and religion. An extensive appendix gives 
the author’s philosophy of “epitomization.” For beginners the constant 
statement of the positions of rival schools concerning the main problems 
tends to be confusing, and requires on the part of the instructor skilful 
assistance to avoid the impression that philosophy is largely a clever mar- 
shalling of different points of view and difficult arguments without com- 
mensurate fruition. For example, in considering the relation of mind and 
body, at least four arguments are given for each of the theories of inter- 
actionism, parallelism, and epiphenomenalism, then the criticisms of each 
position by advocates of the other theories, and finally the author’s own 
comments and criticisms are presented. There is a similarly balanced ar- 
ray of opinions concerning evolutionism and opposing positions, concern- 
ing mechanistic and vitalistic biology, and concerning behavioristic versus 
animistic psychology. The sections on “Conduct Theories of Ethics” in- 
clude eugenics and euthenics, which, together with the treatment of relig- 
ion, illustrate the broad scope and fresh handling of current problems. 
The book is provided with an index which is a model for its detail and 
arrangement. 

Professor Cunningham offers an introduction which is marked by un- 
usual clarity and directness of style. He speaks from the general position 
of idealism but sets forth other points of view with sympathetic under- 
standing. Often he balances the arguments and leaves the reader to his 
own conclusions. This is sometimes apparently done for pedagogical pur- 
poses but also quite frankly at times because the author recognizes that 
the questions are as yet beyond any generally accepted solution. Or, as 
in the case of the relation between beauty and goodness, he says: “Once 
more we find two extreme views with reference to the question before us, 
and, as usual, we shall probably discover that the truth lies in a synthesis 
of the extremes.” 

Part I emphasizes a point on which all present-day philosophers 
show commendable zeal, namely, that philosophy springs out of common, 
everyday experience of life, and is not a thing apart; that it keeps close 
to the spirit and results of science, and is not a matter of fanciful con- 
jecture or subjective individual opinions. Part II states the intellectual 
enterprise in terms of its nature as judgment, its certainty, and its as- 
sumption of the principle of causality. In comparing the mechanical and 
the teleological conceptions of causation attention is called to the fact 
that the former involves a rigid determinism while “the latter admits a 
degree of spontaneity and seems to involve a determinism less unyield- 
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ing.” In dealing with this problem in relation to mind the author appears 
to favor the theory of emergence, which may furnish “a satisfactory and 
final solution of the vexed problem of the mind-body relation” (p. 304). 
Part III deals with the problems of matter: its qualities, and the na- 
ture of space and time. Part IV discusses evolution, biological and social. 
Part V opens with a historical survey of mind including the behavioristic 
view. The mind-body problem is set forth in terms of the interactionist 
and the parallelistic and the emergence theories. Part VI is devoted to 
values, aesthetic, moral, and religious. The working distinction between 
judgments of fact and judgments of value is employed, but with explicit 
recognition that these two types of judgment are not to be conceived as 
too sharply separate and distinct from each other. While the opposing 
array of arguments is impartially and carefully stated concerning the 
freedom of the will, the existence of God and immortality, the reader gets 
the impression that the author himself, if pressed, would accept indeter- 
minism, the moral argument for theism, and an inclination to the belief 
in immortality. The writer of such a book, which is designed to stimulate 
philosophical reflection in his readers, must decide whether that end is 
best attained by an impersonal and detached presentation of the rival 
systems of thought or by generous advocacy and defense of the position 
to which his mature reflection has brought him. Perhaps the latter meth- 
od will generally be more humanly interesting and not less quickening. 
Professor Patrick has written an introduction to philosophy which 
embodies the results of a lifetime devoted to philosophy. His book is 
mellow with a very human, personal flavor, while it also presents the rea- 
sonings and the contentions of the various schools. It not only asserts 
that philosophy deals with life, but it proceeds to do so. “Who is there,” 
he asks, “that has not at some time or other thrown down his textbook 
and found himself wondering, ‘Oh! What’s the use? What’s the differ- 
ence? What’s it all for? What’s the value of it all? Now philosophy 
has just this for its task—to try to answer these insistent and persistent 
questionings of the human mind as to the use, meaning, purpose, and 
value of human life.” The five divisions of his work treat of cosmologi- 
cal inquiries, ontological inquiries, the philosophy of mind, the theory of 
knowledge, and the higher values of life. Ample references are appended 
to each chapter, and the fields of the different sciences, both physical and 
social, are fully represented by the most recent literature. Questions such 
as the origin of life, the meaning of evolution, pessimism and optimism, the 
search for the soul, behaviorism, the problem of God, are treated in their 
historical as well as in their contemporary discussion. The author states 
his own views and opinions as his own with conviction and feeling. He 
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has used the method of rather extensive quotation from authorities which 
is often a means of leading students into further acquaintance with them 
than the bare references would induce. This is a book which is likely to 
be read in other than classroom and academic circles. 

Professor Ryan, of the Catholic University of America, presents his 
book as an introduction to the subject for groups of immature students, 
and therefore frees it from technical terms and difficult discussions. He 
avows the position of dualistic realism, and adds, “The author is a realist, 
in the sense that he believes firmly in the reality of an external world,” 
and in “the distinction between subject and object, spirit and matter, 
man and God as primary to all metaphysics.” This position he carries 
through the discussion of the fields of metaphysics, the theory of knowl- 
edge, ethics, and religion. The instrumentalism of Dewey and the views 
of Bertrand Russell are stated and refuted. Extensive references to the 
works of representative thinkers of various modern schools are appended 
to each chapter. 

E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


OUTLINES oF INTRODUCTORY SocioLocy. By C. M. Case. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1924. Pp. xxxvi-+-980. 

This book is one of the type known variously as “readings,” “selections, 
“sourcebooks,” or “‘casebooks.” 

The present book is fully up to the standard set by the best of its class. 
It is well-edited, and provided with chapter introductions which will help 
orientate the student with regard to the material. Within the limits of what 
he thinks properly belongs to sociology, Professor Case has chosen his selec- 
tions with a minimum of bias. The questions for students seem to the review- 
er unnecessary, if not detrimental. The chapter bibliographies are brief but 
well-annotated. There is an excellent index, and an extensive general bibliog- 
raphy. The selections are arranged in four parts—‘‘Social Evolution,” “Social 
Origins,” “Social Processes,” and “Social Problems,” constituting respectively 
approximately one-sixth, one-fourth, one-fifth, and one-third the content of 
the volume. 

From other than a pedagogical point of view, the chief interest in this 
volume lies in Professor Case’s stimulating and suggestive General Introduc- 
tion, in which he gives his views as to the nature and foundations of the 
sociology to be. He takes no trouble to conceal his conviction that the sociol- 
ogy of the past is in great part sterile. But he refuses to map out categori- 
cally the place and content of a new sociology. “The practically important 
thing,” he says, “is to distinguish between sociology as a category in a rigidly 
logical classification of the sciences, and sociology as a movement.” Sociol- 
ogy, he holds, ‘may indeed prove to be the leaven in the social sciences which 
while leavening the whole lump with more liberal, broad, and truly human 
point of view, is destined itself to disappear” (p. xxi). Again, he likens soci- 
ology to a courtyard through which the specific social sciences “must pass to 
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and fro in bringing their more or less separate inquiries to a common point of 
view” (p. xxii). Sociology, that is, is to be a sort of liaison officer. With this 
general position the reviewer has no quarrel, though it is perhaps not differ- 
ent in toto from some of the older conceptions of the function of sociology. 
The real question, of course, is whether the sociological “movement” can 
show the credentials and qualifications essential to this exacting office. Soci- 
ology is, in short, to be essentially a working partnership between anthropol- 
ogy (or ethnology) and social psychology. And we have the reason for the 
inclusion of so much anthropological material (pp. xxxiv, xxxv). At this point 
room for debate appears. For it looks as if this partnership aimed at a re- 
straint of trade. Case, following too docilely, perhaps, Kroeber and Lowie, 
appears to hold, in the General Introduction, though not consistently there- 
after, that biology and psychology have no place in the sociological move- 
ment, and are not even to be regarded as parts of the foundation of sociology, 
save in so far as knowledge of these fields is valuable to any social-science 
student (pp. xviii, xxix). Sociology, like the special social sciences (the tech- 
nological economists are likely to demur at this) deals essentially and exclu- 
sively with human culture, that is, with attitudes, values, institutions, in the 
“super-organic” plane. Comprehension of culture, it is held, cannot be had 
“by combining the viewpoints of the physical, biological, and psychological 
sciences.” It “has to be studied by analyzing it on its own ground and in its 
own terms, and not by extending over it the notions and terms arrived at in 
the sciences which study the lower, if not simpler, orders of phenomena.” If 
this means simply that sociology is to avoid the short-circuiting analogies and 
the premature “laws” and generalizations of the older writers, no exception 
can be taken to it. But if it means that sociology is to proceed in indiffer- 
ence to the ascertained facts of biology and of behaviorism, a demurrer must 
be entered. Culture may be “a closed system” within the super-organic 
plane, but that does not prove that social phenomena have no causal connec- 
tions with the “mental organic” and the “vital organic” planes. Within the 
cultural plane itself orientation with regard to any phenomenon may be had 
by analysis of its contemporary relations in one dimension and its historical 
background in the other. Thus the places of social psychology and of culture 
history are determined. But the phenomena also has causal roots in the 
planes below, and we need to know them. Complete orientation is thus three- 
dimensional: contemporary cross-section analysis (logical and statistical), 
historical knowledge, and knowledge of the mechanistic nature of the phe- 
nomenon—a knowledge which we can get from behavioristic psychology and 
the sciences upon which it in turn is founded. 

This Case himself later recognizes, in his introduction to Book II, on 
Social Origins, where, however, he unfortunately uses the term “origin” in 
the dual senses of “beginnings” and of psychological causation. He recog- 
nizes it also by including some of the selections he does: selections on 
Thomas’s “fundamental wishes,” on the physical bases of the wishes (Ber- 
man), on the psychology of primitive justice (Meade). He specifically states 
(p. 162) that the psychological point of view is presented in the chapters on 
primitive social organization, foundations of government and law, and the 
social roots of religion. 

The probability is that he has been impressed too much by the attitude 
of the anthropologists and has given in too much to the claims of the Boas 
school, whose members, because they have found that the “racialists” misuse 
biological analogies and concepts, forthwith assert that biology has no rela- 
tion to anthropology. Be that as it may, Case consistently keeps biology out 
of his book. And the present situation being what it is, we do not feel dis- 
posed to criticize him too adversely for so doing. 
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Barring the inclusion of the “social problems” extracts that go to make 
up the last third of the volume, Professor Case has put together a book which 
should have wide use. The matter from his own pen leads one to hope that he 
will write more. 

A. B. WoLFE 


Oxo StaTE UNIVERSITY 


PusLic EMPLOYMENT OFFICES: THEIR PURPOSE, STRUCTURE, AND METHODS. 
By Shelby M. Harrison, in collaboration with Bradley Buell, Mary La 
Dame, Leslie E. Woodcock, Frederick A. King. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. xvii+685. Price, $3.50. 

This volume represents a comprehensive study by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation of the purpose, structure, and methods of public employment offices in 
the United States, with some attention to Canada. It brings up to date by 
careful field observation exactly what is being done in this field by public 
agencies, and the methods by which they are done. It was undertaken out of 
regard for the importance of proper placement of all who work, and lends un- 
derstanding both by authoritative description and by suggestions for better- 
ment. Not merely the economist and social worker will find here food for 
thought, but also all who see the basic importance for good living of the prob- 
lem of having men not only at work, but at work in jobs that furnish both a 
living and a life. 

T. V. S. 


THE Project PRINCIPLE IN RELIGIOUS Epucation. By John Leslie Lobin- 
gier. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xiv-+177. 
Price, $1.75, postage extra. 

The project principle, which has become standard in general educational 
practice, is here analyzed anew and applied to church schools for the purpose 
of promoting better feeling between races and of establishing better relations 
between nations. Not only are suggestions for general guidance furnished, 
but much concrete material is provided. — 


ARISTOTLE’s METAPHYSICS, a revised text with Introduction and Commen- 
tary. By W. D. Ross, Deputy Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. 2 Vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Price, 
48s net. 

If anything could be final in commentary upon Aristotle, this edition of 
the Metaphysics would be. Mr. Ross has already placed all scholars in his 
debt by his masterly treatment of the new Oxford translations of Aristotle; 
but in this new edition of the Metaphysics we have a sort of conclusion and 
summary of all recent Aristotelian scholarship. The introductory essays give 
a clear and persuasive account of the old controversy about the “real” Soc- 
rates. Mr. Ross is against Professor Taylor, and he succeeds in showing that 
Plato, and not Socrates, was the greater philosopher. The summary of Aris- 
totle’s doctrine on metaphysics and theology is admirably done. The notes 
on the text (which are all printed at the end of each volume) are preceded 
by a useful analysis of the argument. The notes themselves are very full, but 
they assume a certain facility in following Greek, and are therefore designed 
for serious students. The philosophical criticism of the introductory essay is 
admirably clear, and the mistakes of Aristotle in regard to the proofs for the 
existence of his God are candidly admitted. Mr. Ross also avoids the danger 
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of “reading into” Aristotle the controversies and assumptions of a later date. 
Altogether, this edition of the Metaphysics should effect some improvement in 
the discussion of the history of Greek thought. 

C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND ORIENTAL CIVILIZATIONS. By Maurice T. Price. 

Shanghai, China: privately printed, 1924. Pp. xviii+578. 

This volume constitutes, in the language of Professor Park, who writes 
the foreword, “a natural history of missionary propaganda.” It is a disinter- 
ested attempt to find out the ethical influence upon Orientals of the religious 
contact furnished through the modern missionary movement. Regarding the 
missionary as a carrier of one way of life, with its entire conceptual machin- 
ery, to people of another way of life, the author sees missionary work as a 
process of “culture-contact and cross-fertilization of cultures.” The volume 
as a whole constitutes a singularly objective study in social psychology, as it 
describes one after another the very complicated types of response to west- 
ern culture of non-Christian groups. Students of ethics and of sociology, as 
well as other well-wishers of mankind, may approach this book with full 
assurance that here they will find description and analysis, rather than Chris- 


tian apologetics. 
T. V. S. 


A TREATISE ON INTERNATIONAL Law. By W. E. Hall. Eighth edition by A. 
Pearce Higgins (Whewell Professor of International Law in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. 952. Price, 
42s. net. 

The first edition of this treatise was published in 1880. In the third edi- 
tion, in 1889, the author said that he looked forward “with much misgiving 
to the manner in which the next great war will be waged.” The preface to the 
seventh edition (issued in 1917) is reprinted in the present edition; but it has 
already become strange in some of its judgments. Now we have the eighth 
edition, containing 94 new pages. A whole chapter has been inserted describ- 
ing the structure of the League of Nations, and in different parts of the book 
there are further references to the working of the League. In a sense, there- 
fore, this book indicates the line along which the nations are developing; and 
the fact that a pre-war treatise is still useful and illuminating shows that the 
Great War did not destroy the growth of peace nor even interfere with its 
main principles. Professor Higgins’s additions make the book indispensable 
for any library of reference on international affairs. Quite recent events are 
discussed: for example, the convention on maritime ports, of 1923, and the 
Corfu episode, and a short statement is given of the present status of Egypt 
and of the international position of the British Dominions. Throughout the 
book there is the feeling for the gradual growth of moral standards and moral 
practice which is chiefly of interest in this matter to students of moral phil- 
osophy. In that way the work of Hall and Pearce Higgins is more than a legal 
guidebook; indeed there may be more material for moral philosophy in the 
discussions of actual issues in this book than in many treatises on ethics. So 
much, indeed, is contained in this book that it may be unwise to criticize; but 
it seems strange that international lawyers are still able to avoid discussion of 
capital invested under foreign jurisdiction and of the new regulations of labor 
as between states. Economic issues have not yet been sufficiently woven into 
the texture of diplomacy, but they are always affecting the moral practice of 
the agents of states. 

; C. D. Burns 
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Tue Yipp1sH Press. By Mordecai Soltes. New York City: Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. 242. 

This volume is a comprehensive study of the structure and function of 
the Yiddish press in New York City. Data as to the number of readers and 
their distribution, as to the scope of the editorials, the extent to which they are 
read, and as to their civic bearing are contained in the study. The general con- 
clusion is that the Yiddish press is an Americanizing agency in New York City. 


¥. V.&. 


STUDIES IN THE PHILosopHY oF Davin Hume. By Charles William Hendel, 
Jr., Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1925. Pp. xv-+-421. 


These studies constitute an attempt at a more adequate reconstruction of 
Hume’s intellectual development with respect to his main metaphysical prob- 
lems. Professor Hendel’s thesis, made generally plausible by careful docu- 
mentation, is that the key to this reconstruction is Hume’s persistent interest 
in religion, coupled with his early sense of the invalidity of the current efforts 
to justify the prevailing conception of God as First Cause. The book is expos- 
itory rather than creative, yet the reader will find some chapters, notably 
those on the “Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion,” suggestive contribu- 
tions to Hume literature. The question is apt to occur: does Professor Hendel 
recognize fully enough the unstable character of Hume’s moods (except for 
- — ambition), the importance of which in general is brought out 
clearly 

Exact scholarship and a printer’s task well done add to the pleasure with 
which one peruses the volume. 

E. A. Burtt 


THe Economy or HuMAN ENerRcy. By Thomas Nixon Carver. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xiii++-287. Price, $2.50. 

Professor Carver presents here, in a volume of convenient size and in a 
popular form, ideas that are already familiarly associated with his name. In 
the belief that human energy is the form of value to which all valuables 
reduce, he organizes his ethical and economic thoughts around this as his 
theme. His treatment is of interest to the general reader and to younger stu- 
dents, for he succeeds in keeping close to human life and all its interests in a 
generous discussion of material that differentiates itself into the numerous 
social sciences. 

Te Vue 


CHRONICON SPINOZANUM. Tomustertius. Hagae Comitis: Curis Societatis 

Spinozanae, 1923. Pp. 376. 

The Spinoza Society presents here the third of its annual volumes of 
essays on the life and philosophy of Spinoza, the series having commenced in 
1921. The same constructive purpose and high standard of scholarship re- 
vealed in the previous volumes are still animating the editors. 

Three Americans take part in the symposium: Professor M. R. Cohen, 
with a paper on the contemporary worth of Spinoza’s amor dei intellectualis, 
which had been read before the American Philosophical Association; Profes- 
sor F. Thilly, on Spinoza’s doctrine of freedom of thought and speech; and 
Professor H. A. Wolfson, with a further instalment of his projected book, 
Spinoza, the Last of the Medievals. As an aid to the historical interpretation 
of Spinoza in the light of medieval Jewish philosophy, Professor Wolfson’s 
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work is invaluable. Among other essays of particular significance may be 
mentioned Borkowski’s historical and textual commentary on the Short 
Treatise, Decoster’s and Terrasse’s discussions of Spinoza’s method, and J. H. 
Carp’s comparison of the social philosophy avowed by Spinoza in the polit- 
ical writings with that implied by the position developed in the fourth book 
of the Ethics. 

E. A. Burtt 


History oF PoriticaL THoucHT. By Raymond G. Gettell. New York and 

London: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. xi-++-511. Price, $3.75. 

It is a distinct advantage to have in a single velume an account of polit- 
ical thought from the earliest time down to the very present. Professor Get- 
tell is as up-to-date as Bolshevism. Considering the purpose for which one 
goes to a history of thought rather than to material from which the history 
is written, it is astonishing how little a student misses in this single volume 
that he gets in such a creditable longer history as Dunning’s. To cover the 
whole field in one book is an achievement; but to take constant account of 
the concrete orientation, institutional and otherwise, of various theories is 
highly praiseworthy. This volume in doing both will serve with admirable 
adaptation a long-standing need in colleges and outside colleges, wherever 
men seek present political guidance from past thought and experience. 

a. ¥.S. 


THE PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. Fifth Revised Edition. By 
Mary Whiton Calkins. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xxvi 
+601. 

In this new edition Professor Calkins has brought her well-known anal- 
ysis of modern philosophy quite up to date with almost a hundred additional 
pages devoted to contemporary philosophy. The three current schools, real- 
istic, idealistic, and pragmatic, are set out in their various subdivisions with 
arguments for and against. 

The chief merit of the new chapter on twentieth-century philosophy, as 
of the work as a whole, lies in its clear organization into definite parts for 
students of very complex material. Some students are satisfied with the food 
as thus pre-digested; but others are led beyond the neat ordering into the 
complex richness of the philosophers in all their disarray. As seen from the 
vantage point of this further study—to which the book is meant to lead—the 
chief shortcoming of the book is that in its zeal for arguments it oftentimes 
flies over the argument. This fault is not so much attributable to the author 
as to her material. If all philosophers revealed their motivation as openly as 
did James or as covertly as does Professor Calkins, in her closing remarks on 
immortality, the task of interpreting their philosophy would be much simpler 
than Miss Calkins finds it. 

T. V. S. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN Ltvinc. A handbook of Christian ethics. By 

Gerald Birney Smith. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1924. 

Pp. ix+212. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.10. 

This book is professedly intended to promote the application of experi- 
mental and historical procedure to the examination of Christian conduct. It 
is neither an exposition nor an evaluation of empirical method in ethics. The 
scientific point of view, that morality is an evolving adjustment of man to con- 
crete social problems, is frankly assumed to be the most satisfactory approach 
to ethical investigation. The purpose of the work is to indicate the conse- 
quences for Christian behavior of a scientific definition of morality. The inter- 
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est of the author is to suggest what kind of human activity is the most Christ- 
like in a world in which economic, sociological, political, and even religious 
phenomena are in constant change. That the standpoint of the volume is func- 
tional rather than formal is evident in the author’s opinion that the chief value 
of Judaism lies in its humanism and not in its legalism; in his interpretation of 
the Kingdom of God as a social order; in his distrust of other-worldliness in 
Protestantism; in his conception that conscience has a history; and in his the- 
ory that sin is a failure due to psychological, physical, and social conditions. 
The latter half of the book discusses the Christian’s relation to his church, 
family, vocation, recreation, property, economic order, and state. He briefly, 
but openly and fairly, analyzes such problems as Sabbath observance, church 
unity, birth control, amusements, the distribution of wealth, war, and inter- 
nationalism. His solutions for these ethical issues are stated in an interesting, 
instructive, and inspiring manner. He finds his way out of the moral difficul- 
ties through the avenue of an heroic utilitarianism. Although Mr. Smith al- 
most entirely avoids the philosophical terminology characteristic of traditional 
texts on Christian ethics, he does not hesitate to ascribe universal implications 
to morality. His interpretations of freedom, incentives to right living, and 
Christian idealism are decidedly indicative of metaphysical thought and inter- 
est. When he searches for the “what” of morality, Mr. Smith appeals to sci- 
ence. When he seeks the “why” he resorts to religion. The standard of the 
true Christian will be scientific, and his sanction religious, “because the con- 
stant experience of relationship with Jesus brings the deepening conviction 
that in the Christlike spirit we have the best possible equipment for making 
our ethical inquiries with a due regard to all human values, and the surest, 
means of commanding that emotion of loyalty which gives carrying power to 
moral action” (p. 6). The book will not satisfy a student who would acquaint 
himself with the intricacies of moral theory, but it will admirably serve one 
who desires to obtain the results of ethical scholarship in a plain and practical 
form. Appended to seventeen of the eighteen chapters in the volume are help- 
ful questions for class discussion and well-chosen bibliographical lists. 


D. L. Evans 


Tue SocroLocy oF REVoLUTION. By Pitrim A. Sorokin. Lippincott Socio- 
logical Series. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London, 
1925. Pp. xii+428. 

The author of this volume has had the good fortune (as a sociologist!) 
to be present during the social cataclysm which has been in progress in Rus- 
sia for several years. By further good fortune he has been able to escape 
from the revolutionary inferno after making many valuable scientific obser- 
vations. His interest in revolutions is therefore personal as well as scientific, 
Having reached Czecho-Slovakia safely, Professor Sorokin undertook a com- 
parative study of revolutions in order to answer several major questions. 
What changes does revolution bring about in the behavior of people and in 
their psychology, ideology, beliefs, and valuations? What is the effect of 
revolution upon the composition of the population? Upon social structure? 
Upon fundamental social processes? What are the causes of revolution? In 
short, the author deals with the phenomena of revolution from the point of : 
view of natural science; he shows its characteristics and traces its “natural” 
history. Recourse to the great revolutions of the past is had, but not as a 
method of explaining the present; indeed, contrary to common opinion, ‘‘the 
past is to be explained through the present.” 

The author’s theory of revolution is simple, extraordinarily so, when we 
take into account the range and complexity of contemporary theories of 
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human behavior. He reviews briefly the views developed by Galton, Loeb, 
Berman, James, Ribot, Freud, MacDougall, Watson, Tarde, Small, e¢ al. He 
finds in all these theories the belief that human behavior is “determined” in 
definite ways. That is, they view man as a mechanism controlled both from 
within and from without by forces which are only in part rational. There- 
fore, taking an eclectic attitude and seizing upon the simplest possible dichot- 
omy, human behavior consists of unconditioned reflexes (inborn instincts) and 
conditioned reflexes (acquired habits). Repression of these reflexes occurs 
through war, famine, economic exploitation of the mass, artificial class bar- 
riers, and so on, and leads inevitably to revolution. The direct result is the 
“biologization” of behavior. That is, the unconditioned reflexes gain ascend- 
ancy, not merely in isolated individuals (as in the case of crime), but in the 
multitude. Professor Sorokin is careful to say that his approach is scientific 
and not sentimental. Yet, perhaps quite naturally, he is impatient and even 
severe when dealing with the arguments evolved by the apologists of revolu- 
tion. True, they also are products of revolution, and their pseudo-logic is 
characteristic of revolutionary situations. Yet should not much of the rack 
and ruin of revolution be charged up to their perverse beliefs and behavior? 
One’s righteous indignation makes it difficult to maintain a wholly objective 
attitude toward them and their deeds. The author believes that revolution is 
morally unsound, since it violates the very canons of social progress: “It vio- 
lates human nature and contradicts the fundamental instincts; it attempts re- 
form without a previous scientific study of social conditions; it does not first 
perform its experiments on a small scale; and it is not legal and constitutional! 
In short, it is a perversion.” If we are to be as intelligent about the ordering 
of our social life as we are about bridge-building and cattle-breeding, it is 
necessary to understand the forces at play in the social world. Professor Soro- 
kin assists us measurably in that task. While not organized to do so, his care- 
fully documented argument does help us answer several practical questions 
looking to the future. What are the signs of the times which will enable us to 
foresee revolution? What are the measures by which we can forestall or con- 


trol its course? 
Erte Fiske YouNnG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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